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The United States: 
Canada’s Problem 


®THERE ARE, WE ARE TOLD week after week by 
politicians, editors, and speechmakers of various sorts, ties 
of a very special closeness and friendliness between Canada 
and the United States. Seldom a day passes but Canadians 
are reminded in words painfully overworked that many 
of their blessings flow from this relationship with their 
“great neighbor to the South.” Popular literature on the 
subject has been plagued with platitude and propaganda 
rather than sincerity and frankness. 


In more normal times, which must mean in times before 
the atomic bomb, Canadians of independent thought and 
progressive inclinations were able, with untroubled con- 
science and some delight, to point up the follies and regres- 
sions of America and to insist that the special ties, particu- 
larly the economic and cultural ones, were a burden to the 
Canadian community. But the present danger of global 
atomic war, the growing recognition that a graver threat to 
progressive society lies elsewhere, and the ever-growing 
pressure toward unity of thought and action in the Western 
world has left the Canadian progressive with little zeal for 
muckraking and denunciation. Now he tends to be silent, 
though the dangers of cant, the need of independent thought 
are greater than ever. What should be said today about 
the United States of America? 

First it should be recognized that the United States in 
reacting to the straifis of world leadership is undergoing a 
dangerous period of domestic disagreement. American con- 
servatism presents a frightening ambivalence between iso- 
lationism and a militant imperialism. It is hysterical and 
displays little respect for rational and enlightened public 
discussion. American liberalism on the other hand is more 
realistic, more cautious. Less willing to crusade violently for 
freedom, it offers a surer hope of maintaining it. Despite 
continual attack, it is holding its own, as the recent dis- 
missal of General MacArthur shows. But the struggle 
between the conservatives and liberals is by no means over 
and, despite obvious shortcomings, liberal elements in 
America deserve our support. 

The best method of such support is by a liberal and 
independent Canadian policy. The happenings of the past 
few months have demonstrated effectively the restraining 
influence which the frank expression of disagreement can 


have upon American policy. Since Prime Minister Atlee flew 
in haste to Washington following President Truman’s atomic 
bomb announcement, there has been a gradual moderation 
of American policy. The louder screams of its domestic 
critics should not lead us to throw up our hands in despair. 
Canadian policy throughout has fortunately been sensible. 
Mr. Pearson’s statements on the use of the atomic bomb, 
his timely distinction between appeasement and diplomatic 
negotiation, his stand against extending the war to China, 
and his warning against hysterical action have had, we hope, 
some influence in Washington. 


There are those who claim that so perilous is the present 
situation that the open expression of difference of opinion 
among the Western nations can lead only to disaster. This 
of course would be the case if such differences were coupled 
with stiff-necked uncompromising attitudes, Fortunately 
however there seems to exist a recognition of the need of a 
certain amount of adjustment among members of the Wes- 
tern coalition to each others’ particular interests. Because 
the United States is the undisputed leader, the most power- 
ful member of this coalition, but the one also with the 
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least experience in diplomacy, a special burden falls upon 
her in this respect. The present mood of Europe and the 
Far East demands less insistence on righteous action, as it 
is conceived in the United States, and more understanding. 

Finally, the United States must be continually reminded 
of its inconsistencies. To demand European unification but 
to maintain an outmoded and trade-crippling tariff structure 
is an example of the sort of thing that denies respect abroad. 
Canada along with other allies must keep prodding. 
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The Budget 
Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Voi. 6, No. 68, May, 1926, The Canadian Forum. 


But quite apart from all questions of expediency we be- 
lieve there is much to be said for the latest effort of our 
Finance Minister. Such minor reliefs as the reduction in 
postage and the abolition of the receipt tax will be welcomed 
by all classes as harbingers of better times, an initial relief 
from the burdens of war and post-war depression. The large 
class of individuals who are in receipt of moderate incomes 
will find the alterations in the income tax very acceptable, 
particularly the increase in exemption to married persons . . . 
Regarded as a whole, it might be summarized as an excel- 
lent middle-class budget, and this may be partly attributable 
to the fact that it is the middle class in this country which 
is largely responsible for the creation of the somewhat 
intangible thing known as public opinion. The budget makes 
no special provisions for Labor as such, but Labor in Canada 
is not particularly well organized at present; is largely 
inarticulate; and can usually be depended upon to fall in line 
with middle-class ‘ideology.’ The manual laborer is in an 
exceptionally favorable position compared with his con- 
temporaries in any other country except the United States, 
and so long as he maintains this relatively advantageous 
place the exponents of the class struggle will not make any 
rapid headway. If the Liberals have made no specific gifts 
to Labor, on the other other hand they have adopted an 
unexpectedly independent attitude toward big business and 
the monied class in general. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE 
SASKATCHEWAN AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE FUND 


@ Commenced operations on April 1, 1946. 
@ Personal injury insurance totalling $1,577,460 paid to 8,844 persons in 57 


@ Total benefits of $6,000,000 paid to over 33,000 claimants since April, 1946. 

@ $832,575 surplus remains in auto accident fund which is operated as a separate 
fund by The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office. 

@ Despite inflation, which is boosting cost of vehicles and repair parts, the same 
low premiums are in effect in 1951 and additional coverages have been provided. 


“THE WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PLAN” 


For Information On This Plan 
and the General Fire, Auto, Casualty, and Marine Insurance 
Written by Saskatchewan’s Own Insurance Service 
Write to the 


Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office 


Head Office 
REGINA 


Manager 
M. F. ALLORE 
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The Budget 


Budgets are not what they used to be. In earlier days, the 
dextrous balancing of estimated income and expenditure in 
such a way as to produce a minimum of complaint was all 
that mattered, but this is changed now. A minimum of 
complaint is still desirable, but a balanced budget is an 
accident; the real purpose of the budget may bring with it 
a large surplus or a large deficit without raising more than 
a word of old fashioned criticism. A budget now must be 
judged on two grounds: first, whether it sets out to do the 
right things, and secondly, whether it achieves its objects. 


Mr. Abbott has in mind the avoidance of undue civilian 
competition for materials and labor needed for the defence 
program, and the checking of the rising cost of living. The 
budget is not the only tool the government is using, and 
it must be considered as only a part of a comprehensive 
plan, which includes credit restriction and direct control of 
materials. The government is obviously anxious to use direct 
control as little as possible; it hopes to limit it to a very few 
materials and for as short periods of time as possible. The 
main objects of the budget will surely be generally accepted 
as most desirable, even by some members of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, whose president is reported to 
have said: “The association approves the new taxes in so 
far as they are designed to meet rising defence costs. The 
association does not believe in the policy of budgeting for 
a surplus in order to siphon off purchasing power, and to 
the extent that the increases result in the collection of more 
taxes than are required, the association cannot approve of 
i?” 

Another object of the budget should be to distribute the 
burden as equitably as possible between the various classes 
of people. This is not easy to do when an object of high 
importance is to reduce the purchasing power of the com- 
munity as a whole and when so large a proportion of the 
community belongs to the lower income groups. Equity 
applied here would result in an enormous surplus unless com- 
pulsory savings were introduced—but we must remember 
that ideas of equity vary considerably. The increases in 
income tax and sales tax will bear more heavily on the low 
income groups, so that if last year’s budget was equitable, 
this one is less so. 


Although Mr. Abbott maintains that two thirds of the 
average family spending will not be affected by the increase 
in sales tax, it will certainiy tend to increase the cost of 
living, and this before the increase in income tax becomes 
effective in July. In the meantime, the increases in excise 
tax on household equipment and automobiles together with 
the restrictions on instalment buying may result in the diver- 
sion of a good deal of purchasing power to clothing and 
household supplies, and the cost of living may go up un- 
pleasantly before July. The credit restrictions and excise 
taxes are largely designed to help to conserve materials and 
labor in industries which are engaged on defence work or 
which may shortly be turned toward it. 


In their anxiety to make only sparing use of direct con- 
trols the government have found an ingenious device, the 
effect of which must still be in some doubt. Businesses 
which install new or replace present equipment will not be 
allowed to charge depreciation on the new assets for a period 
of four years, unless the assets are for purposes which come 


under the limited number of exemptions. This postponement 
of depreciation charges together with the increase in profits 
tax (subject to certain provisos) may be sufficient to re- 
strain the expansionist urge of corporation directors, and 
at the same time prevent undue increases in dividend pay- 
ments. This is Mr. Abbott’s second change in depreciation 
allowances; the change from “straight line” to “diminishing 
balance” methods had the opposite effect of encouraging 
expansion under high tax rates. One thing is certain: cor- 
poration accounts over the seven-year period affected by his 
two changes will be even more than usually incomprehensible 
to the layman. If the defence “crisis” continues, and partic- 
ularly if it is sharpened, more use of direct controls will be 
necessary and can be put into effect by government action 
without further legislation. 


Reaping the Whirlwind 


The Western powers sometimes appear to apportion 
their efforts throughout the world in inverse ratio to the 
significance of the areas concerned. Middle Eastern fields 
supply seventy per cent of Europe’s oil: since the war, 
Britain and the U.S. have done nothing in the area, beyond 
evolving two separate and incompatible policies for it 
(either of which is certain in the long run to lose the oil 
and everything else), and wrangling for five years over 
which is to be put into effect. 


Britain bears the greater responsibility for the errors of 
the past. Once it had achieved the liberation of the Arabs 
from Turkish misrule, British policy in the Middle East 
ceased to have any moral content at all, and even its 
expediency has been open to question. Politically, it has 
assumed the existence of an Arab “bloc” friendly to 
Britain, where in fact there is merely a number of quarreling 
states, each of which, with the possible exception of Jordan, 
has in some respect a violent conflict of interest with 
Britain. Socially and economically, it has relied on paying 
the feudal aristocracy of the Arab countries to protect British 
interests. This aristocracy, oppressive, corrupt, and reaction- 
ary, is a poor instrument of policy. Itself distrustful of any 
Western ideas conceived later than the thirteenth century, 
it has come to consider even its paymasters dangerously 
liberal in their outlook. Its victims, the mass of the Arab 
peoples, have labored immemorially under poverty, ignor- 
ance, and disease; communism, or any revolutionary 
philosophy, appeals alike to their desire for betterment and 
their desire for revenge, and as far as they can appreciate 
any reality less immediate than starvation, Britain is in 
their eyes associated with the rulers they hate. It is fair to 
say that Britain is detested alike by the rulers of the Middle 
East for her political theory, and by their victims for her 
political practice. 


The U.S., on the other hand, by its unqualified support of 
Israel, has contrived to affront the one Middle Eastern ideal 
dear to both masters and slaves—that of Arab and Moslem 
national and religious pride. 


The expropriation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. is only 
the first crop of that whirlwind proverbially reaped by those 
who sow the wind. But it is not an ebullience of national- 
ism: it is blackmail, applied by a small group of corrupt 
men who have Western interests at their mercy. Only in 
the sense that these men identify the state with themselves 
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is it true, as some newspapers have been quick to suggest, 
that Iran has acted on principles formulated by the socialist 
government of Britain. 


If the assets of the Middle East belonged to the people of 
the Middle East, it would be possible for European and 
U.S. companies to raise and buy Middle Eastern oil on 
reasonable terms; it might even be possible to integrate 
the area into the Western system of defence. As it is, the 
feudal rulers who protect Western interests from the Arab 
people are applying pressure, against which the West is 
powerless. What is needed in Iran, and other Arab countries, 
today, is not less nationalization, but more, and only a 
revised and liberal Western policy can provide it. 


Penalties for Treason 


The sentencing to death, for treason, of a man and woman 
in the United States must have disturbed a great many 
people. There are some—a great many, we suspect—to 
whom the solemn and ceremonious extinction of a human 
life by the state is always a repellent and uncivilized act. 
But most organized communities assume that execution is 
an appropriate reprisal for murder; and we can grant that 
a citizen who serves an actual enemy in time of war can 
logically be treated as a murderer. It is much harder to 
accept the same treatment for agents of a merely potential 
military opponent. The more so, since in the United States 
the USSR is generally considered as much an ideological as 
a military enemy. This precedent, therefore, comes dan- 
gerously close to making certain types of unorthodox think- 
ing liable to the extreme penalty. It has not done so, of 
course. But a tendency is apparent. And when we reflect on 
the Hiss case, or the trials of the American Communist 
leaders, our confidence is not strengthened. American courts 
and juries are bedevilled, when Communism is involved, by 
such screaming and such pressure from press, radio, and 
politicians, and their trials drag on so long, that the process 
of law is never safe from the effects of public panic. 

The practical question is: will this sentence add enough 
to American security to make it expedient that this man 
and woman should die for the people? As outsiders, we 
doubt it. Rather, another burden has been added to trouble 
the democratic conscience with doubts. 

In Canada, we are showing symptoms—characteristically 
less dramatic—of the same kind of degeneration of civil 
rights. It is now law that a convicted traitor, if he is a 
naturalized citizen, may be deprived of his citizenship. 
This may be no great hardship to the convict, and if our 
courts are sure of their infallibility we need not care if it is 
a hardship. What is worrying is the revelation that the 
government regards citizenship by naturalization as a thing 
that can be taken away. That is, new citizens are a different 
class, legally, from natives. We are not aware whether this 
is the first law to follow this principle. We hope it is the 
last. This is one American principle of law that we can do 
without. 


Farmer Solidarity 


Ontario canners and the growers of canning crops were 
finally able to agree on 1951 prices for peas, corn, and 
tomatoes, but not until after the farmers had demonstrated 
a solidarity rarely, if ever, seen before among Ontario 
countrymen. This battle, together with the successful en- 
gagement which produced the new marketing legislation at 
the last session of the Legislature, seems to show that the 
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farmers, some of whom have been among the sharpest critics 
in the past of the closed shop policy of labor, are learning 
fast. 


If the canneries counted upon the individualism of 
Ontario farraers to throw the fight their way in the end, they 
were in for a surprise. When the growers refused to accept 
the offer of the canners after the preliminary round of 
negotiations, the canners broke off the discussions and the 
Farm Products Marketing Board appointed a board of 
arbitration. 


When the arbitration board brought in its findings, the 
farmers’ representatives refused to accept them. Time was 
running short. Growers in many areas were already buying 
seed, making plans for putting in crops other than those 
in which the canneries were interested. For perhaps the first 
time in Ontario history an organized group of farmers were 
demonstrating the kind of strength and resistance that 
comes from intelligent union. 


Discussions continued for several days at the King 
Edward Hotel in Toronto following the award of the 
arbitration board. Canners and growers finally met each 
other half way and the contracts were signed. New prices 
were set as follows: peas, $92 per ton, up $7 from last 
year; tomatoes, $33.50 per ton, up $6.65; corn, $24 per 
ton, up $1 from last year. 


The contract price for each product was substantially 
higher than the price set by the arbitration board. The 
growers apparently had made up their minds that in view 
of the steadily increasing costs of production there was a 
minimum price below which it was impossible to produce. 
Either that minimum would be guaranteed or they would 
be compelled to switch to other lines of production. 


It is significant that the victory of the growers coincided 
with the passage of the amended Farm Products Marketing 
Act in the Ontario Legislature. Farmers, like the industrial 
workers before them, are learning that group action is the 
only sound assurance of stable income. 


Mount Royal and TV 


Mount Royal, the geographic prominence which gives 
Montreal a name, has for the last six years been the focal 
point of a controversy between the Quebec Government and 
the CBC. The mountain is the ideal spot for erection of a 
television transmitter—the Quebec government hold build- 
ing rights on Mount Royal Park which covers most of the 
mountain. 


The recent government decision to ratify erection of such 
a transmitter has cleared the air of some of the uncertainty, 
but one clause in the decision seems to have left the con- 
troversy right where it started. As stated by Premier Dup- 
lessis the government has given permission for placing of the 
transmitter on the mountain “as long as there is no mono- 
poly.” What, in this case, is a monopoly? 


Dr. Augustin Frigon, general manager of the CBC 
translates the “no monopoly” clause as having to do with 
transmission sites on the mountain. T. J. Allard, general 
manager of the Canadian Association of Broadcasters, said 
the qualification is meant to compel the CBC to end the 
monopoly it has conferred upon itself in regard to television 
development and prospective TV broadcasting. 


If Dr. Frigon interprets correctly then the CBC has 
virtual control of television on the mountain, for no matter 
how agreeable the erection of a competitive transmitter 
might be to civic and provincial authorities, the CBC, 
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through control of TV broadcasting licences, could have the 
mountain to itself. It is unlikely that Mr. Duplessis would 
enjoy television under such circumstances. 

Mr. Allard, for the present at least, could be called 
optimistic in his interpretation of the proviso. His guess is 
probably closer to the spirit of Mr. Duplessis’ announcement 
than that of Dr. Frigon, but then it takes a brave man to 
interpret the spirit of Duplessis. Judging from past pro- 
vincial pronouncements we shall have some time to wait 
before the TV air around Mount Royal is cleared. 


Letter From London 


Stella Harrison 


> ONE OF THE DIFFICULTIES of writing a monthly 
letter three thousand miles and twenty-one days ahead of 
publication is that the reader will already know important 
news which the writer could not have known and will 
regard as unimportant much of what he learns from a letter 
so inevitably delayed in transit. Radio has accustomed 
a news-hungry generation to the speeding up of communica- 
tions beyond the velocity of sound. The written word of 
a mere three weeks ago tends to lose the distinctive charac- 
teristic of journalism—its transience—without acquiring the 
characteristic distinction of literature committed to paper 
in the hope, however ill-founded, of permanence. 


To write with a flavor of prophecy on tomorrow’s budget 
prospects is to expose myself to possible, even probable 
ridicule, since I do not understand the first thing about 
finance. To limit myself to reporting minor incidents of the 
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immediate past is to incite to impatience or invite boredom 
once those events are further belittled by subsequent catas- 
trophe (in its original, not necessarily calamitous sense). 

Yet if I am concerned to record the prevalent subjects 
of general conversation here today, I am bound to say that 
these are three:—the Grand National last Saturday when 
only the winners finished the course; the census last night, 
widely regarded apparently as just one more imposition on 
the part of the champions of government by form-filling; 
and the chances of getting away without a budget increase 
in the tobacco tax. 


As a matter of fact, being a non-smoker and a non-punter 
makes me feel somewhat remote from two of the day’s topical 
talking-points; for to use an overworked cliché quite liter- 
ally, regarding horse racing and cigarettes I couldn’t care 
less. The census is different, and I joined in it wholeheartedly, 
smug in the satisfaction of being able to reply yes to all 
the queries—Have you a piped water supply? kitchen sink? 
cooking stove? water-closet? and fixed bath? 


Perhaps the obligation to reply in the negative about such 
essentials of the western way of life may account for some 
of the resentment engendered by the census. The embarrass- 
ment of having to admit to half a dozen children of school 
age and no kitchen tap may understandably outweigh the 
pleasure of knowing that such information could in time 
lead to the provision of adequate plumbing. However, I 
believe that the fundamental objection is to the census as 
such. 

The popular suspicion of the counting of heads is deep- 
rooted in tradition, going back at least to Herod. The census 
has always been associated in the public mind with taxation; 
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and though a government may be credited with not seeking 
to exploit it for inland revenue purposes, in collecting partic- 
ulars of population it is broadly assumed to be up to no good. 


For example, it has been officially, categorically, and re- 
peatedly denied that census data on housing accommodation 
will be utilized for billeting purposes. More, it has been 
formally explained that these data will be unutilizable in 
any such connection, in that the names and addresses will 
be obliterated and the forms themselves destroyed imme- 
diately their statistical content has been extracted. Never- 
theless my senior colleague, a man of fifty-nine, one of the 
men who for half a lifetime have been forming public 
opinion in England and abroad, coolly expounded to me 
across the news desk his theory that the question about the 
number of rooms occupied was “simply to check up on spare 
rooms in case there is trouble and it comes to evacuation.” 


This man, a journalist having exceptional access to behind- 
the-headlines knowledge, is oddly representative of the un- 
informed mass. He is within a year of retirement, a small 
property owner in favor of private enterprise to the point 
of anarchy so long as the security of his property and his 
family remains unimpaired; and his dominating emotion 
is fear. A lifetime of industrious thrift has secured to him, as 
far as humanly possible in our time, freedom from want. As 
an Englishman he has always enjoyed freedom for his reli- 
gion, the conventional blend of charitable sentiment and 
right-minded egoism. All his work has been part of the 
freedom of expression so ardently desired in less happy 
lands. But freedom from fear, in common with thousands 
of his less fortunate fellow men, he will probably never 
again enjoy. His whole thought and feelings are conditioned 
by fear, as a jealous woman’s affections are conditioned by 
her jealousy. 

It is beside the point that if we believed in the religion 
the right to which we rate as one of our basic liberties, none 
of us need have any fear. Hundreds of thousands of men, 
being obsessed by fear of war, of shortages, of loss of 
prestige and damage to property—read into the coldly 
statistical terms of the census the interpretation that ex- 
presses their own terror. It is extraordinarily difficult to con- 
vince them of their error, and I can well imagine that a 
fair number will risk incurring the ten pounds penalty for 
a false declaration and try to cheat on this detail of housing 
accommodation. (Probably more than that number of women 
will deliberately cheat on the age question, again mainly 
through fear—of the consequences of being found to be older 
than they think they look.) 

Misguided as such people may be, only a prig could pre- 
tend to have not even a sneaking sympathy with them. But 
what sympathy can a responsible citizen have for a titled 
publisher like Sir Ernest Benn who refuses to complete his 
census form? The publicity is certainly worth ten pounds 
to a wealthy man with his advertising interests, on the old 
principle that an adverse editorial mention is nearly as good 
and sometimes better publicity than a favorable one. Still, 
the ten-yearly census having been skipped in 1941 for most 
cogent reasons, it is just a little bewildering to read that 
Sir Ernest has written across his form: “In view of the criti- 
cal state of the national economy, I must refuse to take 
any part in this unnecessary waste of manpower, money, 
paper, and print.” 

Of course, the publisher’s reference to paper and print 
may mean that these could have been more profitably ap- 
plied to anti-governmental propaganda; and if it had been 
decided not to have a census until we were all so well off that 
big-business men could talk of necessary waste of money, 
that would have saved the million or so expenditure on the 
census for 1951 and 1961 onwards, too. When, however, 
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the census forms have gone out, you cannot save the country 
any expenditure by refusing to take part. But you can 
register your protest, you can publicly proclaim that of this 
sinful waste your hands are clean. Neither our institutions, 
as exemplified in the census, nor still less our personalities 
would appear to have changed so very much in two thousand 
years. 
London, England, April 9, 1951. 


Price Control 
P. C. Armstrong 


®PUBLIC OPINION POLLS show three-quarters of the 
Canadian people wanting general price control, and one- 
half expecting it to be put in effect within six months. Pre- 
sumably these polls deal only with adults. Inclusion of 
children would probably increase the figures of those who 
believe in Santa Claus, and expect his coming. 


It is rather surprising, in view of our educational methods 
and standards, that as many as one-quarter of the adult 
inhabitants of Canada understand the economic functioning 
of our society well enough to realize that there are certain 
difficulties and disadvantages in connection with price con- 
trol. Assuredly only those who do realize that these exist 
would express any doubt concerning the desirability of the 
plan as it is usually offered to us by its proponents. 


The terms of the offer are, in almost every case, that we 
should return to the happy times of the Second World War, 
when incomes rose rapidly, as a result of the greatest and 
most terrible of events in human history, while their pur- 
chasing power per unit of currency remained undiminished. 
If that could be arranged in those circumstances, how much 
more beautiful could our national life be made by simply 
adopting the same system in time of peace. 


During the Second World War, we froze prices as they 
stood. If that be possible on a lasting basis, there seems 
little reason to doubt that prices could at any time be pushed 
back to much lower levels. If that can be done without diffi- 
culty, then we have really found the way to wealth without 
effort. Those who can promise the sort of price control which 
sO many people seem to believe the Government of Canada 
applied during the Second World War establish a new level 
of optimism. They make the Fabian Society, Major H. C. 
Douglas, and the late Mr. John Cade look like pikers (cf. 
Shakespeare, Henry VJ, Part 2, Act IV, Scene II: “There 
shall be in England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a penny; 
the three-hooped pot shall have ten hoops . . .”). Incident- 
ally, they do not note Hon. D. C. Abbott’s frank statement 
that price control was abolished in 1946 because it was 
about to break down under peacetime conditions. 


There are two possible reasons for an attempt by a national 
government to fix prices. One is that it is a totalitarian 
government—one which has the duty of allotting to each 
individual his obligations to society, and the appropriate 
reward for fulfilling them. Such a government must impose 
price control—together with rationing, wage control, and 
the direction of labor. 


Many experiments in this direction have been tried, with 
varying success. The Emperor Diocletian tried the plan, but 
it appears to have failed very quickly. The government of 
the USSR has tried it—with so little success that it is now 
left in the embarrassing position either of persuading its 
subjects to engage in a hopeless war against all other nations, 
or of having to face an inevitable revolution, as these sub- 
jects slowly learn how much more other peoples enjoy in 
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wealth and freedom. The Nazi government of Germany tried 
the plan, and chose the way out of an attempt at world 
conquest. The present socialist government of Britain 
clearly intended to adopt the plan, but has completely 
abandoned it, and now clings to office until the nation has 
an opportunity to eject it. 

There is little inclination in Canada to try this experi- 
ment. The Canadian branch of the British socialist party 
did use language at one time which suggested faith in the 
totalitarian system, but now carefully avoids anything of the 
sort, and no other political party in this country will even 
toy with the idea—despite the opportunism which dominates 
Canadian political life. 


The other reason for adopting price control is that which 
led to this course in 1941. Spending of money by govern- 
ments, almost entirely and at all times for purposes which, 
however important, do not include the production of goods 
and services which the people can buy and use, is always 
directly and powerfully inflationary. In ordinary circum- 
stances, this spending can be covered by taxation and borrow- 
ing. As long as taxation does not become so harsh as to 
produce refusal to accept.it on the part of large numbers of 
people, as long as the borrowings can be repaid in only 
slightly debased currency, and as long as the total increase 
in money in circulation resulting from government spending 
does not rapidly outrun the increase in the production of 
goods and services such as the people can buy and use, the 
inflationary effect of government spending, manifested only 
in a slow fall in the purchasing power of money, will not 
deeply disturb the functioning of the economy, nor create 
too much discontent. 

When government spending is rapidly increased—as 
during the Second World War and the badly timed expan- 
sion of too widespread distribution of public charity in the 
immediate post-war period—the inflationary effect may 
become, both economically and politically, too intense for 
safety. In such circumstances, resort to price control is 
inevitable. Such were the conditions existing at the end of 
1941, and the imposition of price control as a temporary war 
measure at that time was wise. 

If at that time price control had not been imposed, as a 
necessary war measure, the people of Canada, with their 
incomes swollen by war expenditures by the government, 
would have tried to bid against each other and the govern- 
ment for a supply of goods and services which had not only 
failed to increase pari passu with the increase in the public’s 
purchasing power, but which had actually been sharply 
reduced by the military requirements of the state. 

There was, at that time, an acute shortage of goods and 
services. The public had to be coerced into accepting that 
shortage. Unless that were done, the state could not dispose 
of an adequate supply of manpower and materials for war. 
Price control was the only quick and convenient method of 
guaranteeing this acceptance by the public of a shortage of 
goods and services. 

It would be quite impossible, in this short article, to deal 
on an adequate scale with the history of wartime price 
control. All that can be said is that it was enforced with 
considerable skill and firmness, so that it achieved fairly 
well its purpose of forcing the nation to accept a rather acute 
shortage of goods and services. 


Unfortunately, and in face of many warnings, those 
charged with the enforcement of price control permitted 
their publicity agencies to misrepresent the purpose of the 
plan. It was offered, not in terms of necessary sacrifice of 
amenities for military reasons, but as a new and wonderful 
method of preventing wartime financial methods of—prob- 
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This is the first in a series of two articles on 
government price control as a method of controlling 
inflation. P. C. ARMSTRONG, an economic con- 
sultant, states an opposing point of view. DR. 
EUGENE FORSEY, Research Director of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, will present the case for 
price control in our June issue. 











ably inevitably—inflationary type from depriving the ordi- 
nary citizen of any of the purchasing power of his dollar. 
Calculations showing how many billions of dollars had been 
“saved to the Canadian consumer” amounted to nothing 
more nor less than a completely untruthful statement that 
all the money paid out for the appalling and destructive 
purposes of war was just as good as if it had been created 
by the normal processes of economic expansion. 


Hence all present demands for a reimposition of price 
control. They are based entirely on a pathetic hope that the 
government can, once again, guarantee to us that we may 
have our incomes grow more rapidly than the total produc- 
tion of goods and services such as the public would like to 
buy and use, without the inevitable result of a rise in prices, 
or drastic taxation. 


Price control would work badly at present, since, even 
with any diversion of goods and services from peace to war 
purposes now in sight, any acute shortage of most goods and 
services is not imminent. The government can only spend 
money for military purposes at a slowly increasing rate. For 
at least another year this spending can scarcely be more than 
can easily be compensated for by the normal increase in 
national production. After that, we shall have to assess the 
situation again. If the Russians force an immediate war on 
a major scale, we must have military conscription, price 
control, rationing, and all the rest of total mobilization. 


At the moment, price control—intended, as it can only 
be intended, to produce a shortage of goods and services for 
civilian use—could only accomplish that by creating un- 
necessary unemployment. The opposition to that would be 
intense, as would also be the resistance of labor to an un- 
necessary reduction of wages, which would be the alternative. 
Thus, in present circumstances, price control would produce 
general black-market conditions—a situation in which the 
public would refuse to accept the discipline of an unnecessary 
sacrifice of convenience. 

The discussion of the question has become confused and 
incoherent, simply because various economic groups demand 
that the perfectly normal price increases, which are going 
on in a fairly orderly fashion, should be distorted to the 
advantage of each group. Labor wants wages to rise, but not 
profits. Anti-labor groups want wages to stop rising, but not 
other prices, or profits. Farmers want more for what they 
produce, but to pay less for what they buy. 

Current price increases are quite normal. They are not as 
yet being caused by post-Korean wartime spending, but are 
part of the process of readjustment to pre-Korean govern- 
mental spending—probably not now far from completion, 
for even government economists now evidently realize that 
any more large-scale distribution of shot-gun charity, not 
related to need, would compound existing inflationary 
pressures. 

Price increases, wage increases, profit increases are not 
inflation. They are the corrective results of inflation. No 
price, no wage rte, no profit can be alleged to be as yet 
excessive merely on the ground that it has increased, as long 
as the increase has not yet outrun the general increase in 
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wholesale prices. Some prices, wages, and profits are not yet 
high enough for equilibrium—notably rentals of much 
residence accommodation, freight rates, the stipends of most 
of the clergy. 

Wages in general seem to have increased a little too much, 
but not dangerously so. This has to be watched, of course. 
Labor unions, highly desirable institutions, are better able 
to force increases in production costs than are any other 
group—not excepting the most powerful organizations of 
capitalists. 

Price control without wage control is sheer nonsense. The 
British Labour Party has pointed that out, with bold logic, 
in its recent pamphlet, This Cost of Living Business. Profits, 
as that document says, are too small a part of prices to 
matter much. The total elimination of them would not 
prevent price increases. 

Most dangerous are the suggestions that something useful 
could be accomplished by controlling the prices of necessi- 
ties, while allowing the prices of non-necessities—whatever 
is the distinction—to rise. Since price control in an inflation- 
ary period automatically stimulates consumption and 
decreases producton, this policy would bear very severely on 
the masses of the people, and especially on those in the lower 
brackets of income. At present the voluntary action of the 
Canadian people is apt to be in the direction of refusing to 
pay prices which will obtain an adequate production of the 
necessities of life, while accepting willingly any rise in the 
prices of luxuries. It would be a very unfortunate policy for 
the Government of Canada to use its authority to encourage 
this state of affairs. 


In general, the corrective price increases which have 
followed the enormous government spending of the Second 
World War and the shortlived spasm of “welfare state” 
shotgun distribution of charity out of taxes have been fair. 
Owners of residences still under rental control, railway share- 
holders, and some other groups of income receivers, such as 
clergymen, have been treated very unfairly. The great 
majority of Canadians still of earning age have done fairly 
well, and have been treated with justice in most cases. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that, in all the confusion and 
terror of the past twelve years, the standard of living, the 
actual consumption of goods and services by Canadians of 
almost all groups, has steadily increased. 


Those who have been ruined are the aged, the rentiers, the 
pensioners, the holders of mortgages. Their position is des- 
perate. Nothing is likely to be done for them—beyond a 
distribution of charity in the form of increased old-age pen- 
sions, which will be almost completely self-defeating, as the 
baby bonus has been, because this addition to the amount of 
money in circulation would be highly inflationary. The baby 
bonus does not provide today enough effective additional 
purchasing power to compensate for the addition to the cost 
of keeping a child which has resulted from this enormous 
increase in the active circulation of money without a 
corresponding increase in production. 


Price control at this moment would not work. It would not 
even produce the shortage of goods and services which— 
except in a totalitarian state—is its only possible object. It 
would cause black markets, or unemployment, or both. It 
could benefit only those who, like the writer, are pathetic 
casualties of the inflation of the past twelve years—and he, 
for one, does not expect that the functioning of our society 
is going to be reduced to chaos, merely for his comfort. 


ANY BOOK may be ordered from Canadian Forum Book Service 
at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is received with 
the order, or at publisher’s price plus postage if the book is 
sent C.O.D. 
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The Dutch Crisis 


Patricia van der Esch 


®SPRING IS THE TIME when human beings are most 
likely to be in a restless and enterprising mood. Its earliest 
political repercussions have been felt here in Holland which 
was the first country to begin the series of this year’s politi- 
cal crises; France was soon to follow; Italy will probably 
be the next. The economic consequences of Atlantic defence 
begin to weigh heavily on Western Europe. The conflict 
between the cost of rearmament programs and the price of 
social justice accentuates the fundamental weakness of 
Europe’s social structure. The European community has 
not yet shown itself able to reconcile these conflicting factors; 
hence its lack of political stability and the slow and hesitant 
progress made in economic and military cooperation. 


In this respect, the recent Dutch crisis and its solution 
have some interesting peculiarities. The trouble began in- 
nocently enough when Parliament was dealing with habitual 
and parochial issues. Suddenly, at the end of December, the 
Dutch received several rude shocks. The Belgians refused 
to go ahead according to schedule with full economic union 
in Benelux, and the conference with the Indonesians about 
Irian (New Guinea) ended is a deadlock. The economic 
weakness of Holland was beginning to reflect itself in a de- 
cline in its international position. The government, attacked 
from all sides, was finally brought down by the desertion 
of the Liberals from the coalition on the grounds that con- 
cessions had been made to the Indonesians without the con- 
sent of Parliament. The concessions had been too small for 
the Indonesians to accept in any case, and so far the trouble 
seemed to be only a storm in a teacup. 

Nevertheless, it took seven weeks to solve the crisis. Dutch 
political leaders discovered first of all that the country was 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Holland’s economic position has 
always been precarious since the war, but as a result of 
Korea and its aftermath, the gap in her balance of pay- 
ments has widened and nearly doubled itself in comparison 
with 1949, As the price of raw materials soared there was 
no corresponding increase in the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts which form Holland’s principal source of foreign revenue 
since Indonesia became independent; the terms of trade 
were therefore dead against her. Germany, who before the 
war imported large quantities of Dutch dairy and truck 
garden produce, has cut down her imports drastically since 
she defaulted in the European Payments Union; Holland’s 
favorable balance of trade with Germany has now dis- 
appeared and can no longer offset the deficit which exists 
in Dutch trade with Belgium. Lastly, and most important 
of all, Holland has had to accept an increase in her defence 
expenditure which has upset the fragile economy even 
further. 

Four different men attempted to constitute a government 
which would take measures to deal with the situation. The 
former prime minister, Mr. Drees, has now returned at the 
head of a government which is substantially the same as its 
predecessor. The cabinet consists of 6 Catholic, 5 Socialist, 
2 Liberal, and 2 Christian Historian ministers, correspond- 
ing to the strength of the parties in Parliament where, out 
of a total of 100 seats, the Catholics have 32 and the So- 
cialists 27. 


The immediate measures of the new government program 
—the removal of food subsidies—hit the lower income groups 
most. Margarine and fats have nearly doubled in price, 
bread will increase by 25 per cent, and other price increases 
on basic foodstuffs are soon to follow. The proceeds from 
the higher taxation rates will only be felt after a considerable 
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delay; thus the working class feels the pinch immediately 
while the remainder of the population diverts a relatively 
small sum from luxury spending to essentials. If wages are 
raised, the saving envisaged by the government will be can- 
celled out, but there has been no talk of other measures such 
as rationalization of the distributive system, preduction of 
utility goods or further mechanization of agricultuve in order 
to restore the trade balance. Why has the Dutch Socialist 


Party agreed to the present method of implementing a policy , 


of retrenchment without any guarantees such as price con- 
trols or sliding wage scales which might save the working 
class from being the main victim? 


Class antagonisms in Holland have always been relatively 
innocent and softened by the influence of a deep-rooted 
Protestantism. The country was rich. Lasting and grinding 
poverty seldom spread to large sections of the population. 
As a result of only a small degree of industrialization, there 
did not spring up a large industrial proletariat. It is therefore 
not surprising that the labor movement never developed the 
character and strength which it acquired in England, France, 
or Germany. Large sections of the working class are also 
still subject to clerical influence, both Catholic and 
Protestant. The Dutch Socialists seem to be doomed to plod 
along indefinitely with their 27 per cent of the total vote, 
a party amongst others, obliged to compromise as long as 
they want to have some say in the government. 


The Dutch clerical parties together with the Liberals but- 
tressed themselves behind opposition to socialism as soon 
as the war was over. Only the Catholic Party had to take 
a more tolerant view at first because it feared to lose working 
class support. It entered a coalition government with the 
Socialists in 1945. In more recent years, however, the 
Catholics have reverted to their pre-war conservatism. Dur- 
ing the recent crisis this trend was clearly manifest. The 
Catholics refused to form a coalition with the Socialists 
alone; a national, all-party cabinet was their aim and they 
have now attained it. This state of affairs enables them to 
satisfy their left wing by cooperating with the Socialists while 
at the same time lessening Socialist influence in the cabinet 
through the participation of purely right-wing parties. 


Socialists all over Europe have been naive enough to 
believe that the common struggle against Hitler would 
result in a better understanding of the case for social justice 
and economic democracy. Instead, the cold war offered a 
splendid opportunity to the forces of the right to make good 
the losses they suffered as a result of the defeat of Fascism. 
All forces in society, the Conservative argument runs, should 
concentrate on the defence effort; national solidarity is 
needed above everything, with the old order of things as a 
rallying point. In this way the progressive forces are being 
frustrated by continued appeals to their patriotism: as soon 
as they press for fundamental changes in the social and eco- 
nomic structure they are decried as playing into the hands 
of the Communists and endangering the traditional freedoms 
of Western civilization. 


Anyone in touch with European working class mentality 
knows how shortsighted the Conservative approach is because 
it ignores completely the importance of the home front in 
the cold war. A sound economic democracy can alone pre- 
vent the spread of Communism, and it must be the basis 
of the Western defence effort. The solution of the Dutch 
crisis has not set a happy example in this respect. 7 


Hollanders in Canada 


John Envers 


® DURING THE PAST two years The Canadian Forum 
has given the present writer an opportunity of jotting down a 
few notes and comments on the problems and outlook of 
various Central European groups, some of which were in 
actual transition to the North American continent (June 
1949, February and September 1950). He now feels that 
readers of this journal may be interested in what he has to 
say about these people of German and Netherlands heritage, 
in their new surroundings. He has had a chance to remain in 
close contact with several of the immigrants he knew aboard 
the Diesel Electric Vessel Beaverbrae. 


Again the “Bremerhaveners” and ‘Rotterdammers,” 
while sharing the common lot of being recent arrivals in a 
huge and strange country, have followed the trends peculiar 
to their origin. Most of the Displaced Persons from Germany 
were no newcomers to the fate of being “outsiders” or 
foreigners; they brought with them prejudices and opinions, 
developed during and after the collapse of the Third Reich. 
In addition to this they realised the lack of what to them 
is known as “Kultur.” Small wonder, therefore, the drift 
from smaller places to the cities with their wider scope for 
amusing and instructive entertainment. Small wonder, also, 
the rather cynical labeling of Canadians as “permanent 
provincials.” What is understood, and very well understood 
indeed, is the fact that money can be made here and that 
it would be most unwise to think of returning to one’s former 
residence, and this not only on account of the threat of war. 
Also, it has been brought home to a large number that 
Germany is by no means a hated country as far as their 
hosts and employers are concerned; there has been no need 
—as was supposed at first—to hide one’s nationality. Hard- 
working and clean-living as the majority of them are, they 
have not found it too difficult to get along in their jobs and 
with other people. 


Those others, the Hollanders, have not met trouble either. 
They are well-liked, neat, and willing to “have a go,” but 
their ambitions lie in different directions. Their lives are 
based on home and church. It must be admitted that here, 
too, many have left the Canadian farms they originally 
worked on for industry. The families were frequently too 
large to remain together; the questions of accommodation 
and opportunity arose. Often half of the older children would 
move away and take a house elsewhere in the country, near a 
factory where employment had been secured. Generally other 
Dutch Settlers would be in the vicinity and at once a hall 
or barn would be converted into a House of God. Fiancés 
and fiancées crossed the ocean and soon wedding bells would 
proclaim the starting of another family, faithful to King and 
Queen: King George and Queen Juliana. 


Life in these communities does not change. On Sunday 
there are the two services of the Reformed Church, more 
often than not a layman officiating. During the week there 
is hard work and wholesome but economical living, for money 
must be saved for houses and acres. Old sugar bags cost 22 
cents, and what excelleii underwear can be made from them! 
Shows and restaurants in the nearby townships? Why—we 
have our homes to enjoy each other, there is no purpose in 
going out. Courting? Of course, but we can do that at home, 
can’t we?” 


From the preceding lines it might appear that these New 
Canadians do not fit into the general picture; this assump- 
tion can be contradicted. Dutchmen may be rather different 
to us in bearing and choice of off-time activities, but their 
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inherited qualities make them—all the same—good and 
popular mixers where necessary. This does not mean that 
they are entirely happy when cast among Anglo-Saxon 
lumbermen or factory workers. There is the question of 
language. How many complaints have been voiced: ‘The 
English we learned at home was quite different, was it not? 
And far more words were taught! Look, all we hear at the 
bench or in the bush is ‘damn’, ‘bloody’ and—but I mustn’t 
say it, it is so bad!” 


Obvious? Even so, but nevertheless characteristic. Then 
to one’s mind come some Hollander’s remarks about men’s 
conversations with regard to the opposite sex. “All they 
talk about,” he said, “is beer and women. It is as if they 
had no respect for girls, who—after all—are somebody’s 
daughters, and who may one day be the mothers of their 
own children? Alright for beer, but a woman is more than 
just an object of shallow talk!” 


Another friend commented on the way he has had to 
spend the “Christfest” (Christmas). He was working in a 
lumber camp near Marathon in Northern Ontario and did 
not have enough money to join his family for the occasion, 
since they were farming in Manitoba. But, he said, there 
was so little of what he used to know as the spirit associated 
with December 25th, that he, his brothers, cousins, and 
friends volunteered to stay on the site, while the Canadian 
colieagues took the opportunity to celebrate the birth of 
Christ after their own—my friend said drunk—fashion. 
Thus these few “outsiders” were able to form a small 
congregation in the midst of nowhere and succeeded in 
recapturing something of what meant so much to them. 


Also, there is the radio—or, rather, there isn’t. The older 
immigrants can well do without it; and they rule the budget- 
expenditure. News—they maintain—travels fast enough 
anyway; and commercials are absolutely beyond their emo- 
tional and intellectual grasp (note, sponsors! ). “If we had 
Dutch transmissions!” Conscientiously, though, they labor 
along the lines of their daily local English language paper, 
although—every week—Dutch journals and magazines keep 
pouring in from overseas, subscriptions having been paid 
well ahead. It is so much more comforting to read about 
world-events interpreted by reporters brought up in your 
own tradition. 


“Do you like Canada?” They know how to counter that 
question. “Of course we do!” They had made up their 
minds to like and love this country, even before setting foot 
on its soil—but by no means unconditionally. Citizens they 
undertake to be—excellent citizens—but . . .But? But only, 
if they can combine this acquired citizenship with their 
true one, if they can live the lives of Dutchmen in the vast 
territories of this new world! Strengthened by faith and 
family ties, they can surely solve this seeming riddle, for a 
good Dutchman is a credit to any country he may choose 
to adopt. 


The Canadian Forum 


To CANADA] 


Slow Down on Mental Activity Advice Given Star Weekly Readers. 
(Headline, Toronto Daily Star) 











Lister Sinclair will review two recent books, which he has read. 
(CBC announcer on “Critically Speaking’’) 


In contrast with this he [Walter C. Thomson, Ontario Liberal 
leader] said that his government would put the control of liquor in 
the province under one single board which would be headed by a man 
named by the hotelkeepers of the province: Both consumer and dis- 
tributor would be represented as well as the government. Onus of 
control would be placed directly at the door of the hotel keepers them- 
selves. “If they wish to pour the stuff into a man until he becomes 
dangerous,” he said, “it will be their responsibility. After three strikes 
the offender will be out.” (Windsor Star) 

Mr. G. M. Murray (Cariboo): I say that we must build the Pacific 
Great Eastern railway and we must have the support of hon. gentlemen 
who come from the deep south of British Columbia, who are interested 
in gardening, small dairying and so on. The future of British Columbia 
lies in the Peace river country. If I did not advocate the building of a 
pipe line from the Peace river country to Vancouver by way of the 
Cariboo district I would be most unwise indeed. 

(Hansard, April 13, 1951) 


Mr. Carroll: Again I suppose it is not according to common sense 
or the rules of the house to say anything here about the strait of 
Canso .. . Of course I am going to take this matter up further with 
the good minister but I thought at this stage, when people are saying 
that there is no thinking about it, and that nothing is being thought 
about Nova Scotia, I should point out that, whether their ideas are 
right or not or whether they have any common sense behind them or 
not, there are in this chamber some people who are thinking about our 
own people in our own country down there. (Hansard, April 13, 1951) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to Mr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell Vos, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain 
original clipping, date and name of publication. 


On the Air 


Allan Sangster 


®ONLY THREE MONTHS AGO, this column listed 
several favorite programs and performers which had dis- 
appeared from the CBC’s National Program Order. Among 
them, we said, ‘“We’ve lost Gisele.” 


Events have proved that statement more prophetic than 
a good many people, myself included, at that time realized. 
By now, of course, most radio listeners know that Gisele 
has joined the long list of brilliant Canadians who have 
sacrificed their Canadian birthright (peanuts) for a mess 
of good sound American lettuce. 


Nothing remarkable in this, and we do not intend to com- 
ment upon it, except indirectly by remarking that Max 
Ferguson—the inimitable Rawhide and a dozen other racy 
and stimulating characters—will be the next to go. And who 
shall wonder, who shall blame? Present information, straight 
from the palomino’s mouth, is that the Rawhide show will 
be gone by the time you read this. The reason—Mr. Fergu- 
son, hired as an announcer, paid as an announcer, is still 
expected to do his regular staff announcer’s shift—a matter 
of six to nine hours daily. On top of that, five days a week, 
in his own time and for his own satisfaction, he has been 
doing the Rawhide show. 


“But for additional money, of course!” you say. Non- 
sense, I reply, the CBC does not work that way. Old Rawhide 
and his boys, entertainment that delights and exasperates 
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Canadians from Newfoundland to British Columbia, is a 
free gift to the CBC and to us. Even with due recognition 
of the fact that the Corporation never has enough money 
to go around, one wonders how it can be so ungenerous, 
pettifogging, and just plain short-sighted. 

(Note to Sponsors: Rawhide would be the best investment 
you ever made, even at five hundred a week for the talent 
alone, because the talent is there.) 


But we began with Gisele, and what we intended to speak 
of in her case is the stupidity of the American Entertain- 
ment Industry. We have now heard three of Gisele Mac- 
kenzie’s (nee Lafleche) performances in the Campbell’s 
Soup-CBS Club Fifteen, and are happy to find our “Girl 
Next Door” right up there with Groaner Minor and Miss 
Cinderella G. Stump (nee Jo Stafford). What makes us 
unhappy is the unseemly haste with which (foreshadowed 
by her single appearance with Charley McCarthy) American 
agency producers are cutting Gisele down to size; forcing 
her into the common mold. 


In the Gisele who left here the American network got a 
girl of fresh, unusual, and original ability; an entertainer 
of verve and sparkle. But, addicted as they are to “the 
mixture as before,” shivering in their fifty dollar shoes at 
the very thought of trying anything different, Campbell’s 
advertising brass is, apparently, bent on making just an- 
other singer out of Miss Lafleche. Of this intention the 
asinine change in her name from the at least slightly unusual 
Lafleche to the commonplace Mackenzie is but a minor 
indication; the major one is the abandonment of her own 
unique, easy, self-accompanied singing style in favor of that 
of the standard torch-singer with orchestra. 

* * * 


On Tuesday, April fifth, at eight thirty, I sat with my 
radio tuned to the local Dominion Network outlet, CJBC. 
At about eight thirty-five I called my wife, busy in another 
room. “Come and listen,” I said. “Come and hear a relatively 
unimportant but nonetheless authentic miracle.” 

She came and listened for not more than a minute. “Surely 
that’s not the Toronto Symphony? Don’t they sound much 
better than usual?” 


It was the Toronto Symphony and it did sound much 
better than usual—so much better as to justify the phrase 
“authentic miracle.” I had heard the same miracle pass 
before: notably when Sir Thomas Beecham conducted, less 
notably but recognizably with Fabian Sevitsky on the 
podium. And now, once more, under the skilled, creative and 
respected guidance of the great Victor de Sabata, the orches- 
tra had been resurrected again and was sounding like an 
extraordinarily good, perhaps even a great, orchestra. 


It was good, on the following Sunday, to hear one of the 
CBC’s own critics, Mr. Ronald Hambleton, recognizing the 
miracle for what it was, complimenting Mr. de Sabata and 
the musicians on an unusually fine concert, and in general 
airing some home truths of a kind which, such is the deplor- 
able state of criticism in this country, the music critics of 
the daily and weekly press are strongly discouraged from 
voicing. And strongly is really too weak a word; critics of 
sound judgment have lost their jobs merely for writing 
opinions which, though true, were not palatable to those in 
high places; other critics have been suspended for weeks 
without salary for the same offence. 


So it was good to hear Mr. Hambleton, untrammelled by 
the pressures of Society and Commerce, analysing de Sabata’s 
wholly admirable work, giving credit where credit was due 
and, by implication, whittling down a notably bloated ego. 
It is very good indeed that the CBC, in its programs of 
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critical comment, really wants and often gets sound, honest, 
and unvarnished opinion. 


“TI have discovered their guilty secret,” Mr. Hambleton 
concluded. “In future (I quote him from memory, perhaps 
inaccurately) when I hear the Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
giving less than its very best, I shall take it as a personal 
affront.” 


But let’s face it, Mr. Hambleton, this secret, while cer- 
tainly guilty, is surely not so well hidden. One has only to 
reflect that this same miracle happens, in some degree, 
every time this orchestra has a guest conductor of real 
ability, and the secret must be apparent to all. But perhaps 
not; not to those too blind to see the dawn, too obtuse to 
realize that the musical night has lasted far too long. 

* * * 

I am personally saddened, and I think all readers who 
remember him will be, by the death in Hollywood on April 
eighth of Adolf Koldofsky, at the age of forty-five. 

Listeners will remember Mr. Koldofsky as one of the 
better second violins of the late Hart House String Quartet. 
A few will remember that when he gave up this position it 
was because (so a fairly accurate rumor had it) of steady 
disagreement with one of the worst first violins the quartet 
ever had. This disagreement arose from the fact that Mr. 
Koldofsky’s fine tone and musicianly playing consistently 
showed up the hard, acrid performance of his leader. 

This is not, some will say, the time to uncover old sores. 
But, according to these same ostriches, there never is a suit- 
able time for dealing plainly and fairly with such matters. 
Criticism must always be muzzled, or at least muffled, and 
musical preferment must continue to proceed, as it always 
has in the higher Canadian brackets, t!:"ough the recognized 
channels of petty politics, perjury, and prestige. 


Emma and the Sabbath 
Day 


Louise Stone 


® WE ALWAYS GO TO CHURCH on Sunday morning. 
We go to the Church of England. The Ryans live in the 
house next to ours; they go to the Catholic Church. There 
are ten Ryans not counting Mr. and Mrs. Ryan. There 
are eight of us not counting my father and mother. Our 
Sundays and the Ryans’ Sundays are the same except that 
we go to different churches. 

My father and Mr. Ryan work at the sugar refinery. 
They work every day except Sunday. They have a long 
way to go to get to the sugar refinery. When my father 
leaves home in the morning the children are in bed asleep. 
When he gets home at night the children are in bed asleep 
except me. I am the oldest. My name is Emma. I am ten 
years old. 


On Sunday morning my mother is the first one awake. 
She gets up and puts on some clothes and goes downstairs 
to get breakfast. She cuts some wood and starts the fire 
in the stove and puts on the porridge and sets the table. 
Then she milks the cow. Then she comes upstairs and wakes 
the children and wakes my father and tells him we have 
to go to church. My father groans and turns over. After 
a while he gets up and puts on some clothes. My mother 
dresses the younger children. Jimmy and Sidney and I are 
big enough to dress ourselves. 


At breakfast Jimmy will be gulping porridge and mother 
will see that he hasn’t washed his hands, and she will send 
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him to wash his hands. Then mother will see that Sidney’s 
hands are dirty, too, and he has to go and wash his hands. 
Then Jimmy and Sidney fight over the washbasin and hit 
each other and father yells at them. Then the baby starts 
to cry and mother has to pick her up and change her. Then 
there isn’t any more milk and Minna cries because she 
hasn’t enough milk on her porridge and Jimmy comes back 
from the washbasin and wants more porridge and there sn’t 
any more porridge. 

After breakfast father cleans our shoes ready for church, 
and when they are ready we put them on. Mother washes 
the dishes and cleans up the kitchen and makes the beds 
while I mind the baby. Then mother gets the younger ones 
dressed for church. When they are dressed they have to sit 
still on chairs so they won’t get dirty again. 

Then mother gets out father’s clean shirt and Sunday 
clothes and helps Jimmy and Sidney to get dressed, and 
gets dressed herself. She keeps one eye on the clock so 
we won’t be late. If we were late the neighbors would think 
mother wasn’t a good manager. 


We walk a mile to church. Mother carries the baby 
because the baby carriage is all broken. Father helps to 
carry the baby. Sometimes I carry the baby a while, but 
he is heavy and mother has to take him. 


We usually get to church just as the last bell tolls. 


In church my father and my mother say, “Christ have 
mercy upon us miserable sinners. Lord have mercy upon 
us. Christ have mercy upon us. Spare us, good Lord.” 


The minister says, “Remember that thou keep holy the 
Sabbath day. Six days shalt thou labor and do all that 
thou hast to do; but the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God. In it thou shalt do no manner of work.” 


My father and my mother say, “Lord have mercy upon 
us, and incline our hearts to keep this law.” 


My knees get sore in church because I have to kneel so 
much. 


The minister says it is as hard for the rich to get into 
heaven as it is for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle. I thought he meant a needle that you sew with, 
because that was the only kind of needle I knew about. I 
thought there wasn’t much hope for the rich. Then I found 
out that the needle was the posts of a gate in Palestine. 
The minister didn’t explain. Perhaps he didn’t know. 


The minister says God loves the poor and takes care of 
them. The rich he sends empty away. I am glad God loves 
the poor more than the rich, because the rich have every- 
thing. The rich have everything except God’s love. 


When we get home from church we take off our Sunday 
clothes and put on our everyday clothes. My mother gets 
dinner and my father helps to keep the fire going in the 
stove where she is cooking dinner. For Sunday dinner we 
have eggs and sometimes stew and we always have potatoes 
and things that my mother grows in our garden, like 
carrots and rhubarb. 


After dinner the children go outside to play with the 
Ryans. My mother washes the dishes and I help her, and 
my father cleans out the cow-stable and sometimes he cleans 
out the hen-house. He cuts more wood for the kitchen stove 
and my mother cleans up the kitchen and washes out the 
baby’s things and if there are any eggs left she uses them to 
make a cake for tea. Sometimes she makes a cake without 


eggs. 
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When it is two o’clock my mother calls us to get ready 
for Sunday school. Mrs. Ryan calls the Ryans to get ready 
for vespers. Sometimes Jimmy has a bloody nose because 
he has been fighting with Danny Ryan. Sometimes my sister 
Virgie will be crying because she fell and scraped her knees 
and they are bleeding and mother has to stop the bleeding 
and put on bandages. Sidney always tears his pants and 
the rest of us nearly always tear something and get dirty. 


Mother takes off our everyday clothes and washes us 


. and puts on our Sunday clothes for Sunday school. Mother 


and father and the baby don’t go to Sunday school. While 
we are at Sunday school mother cleans and mends our 
everyday clothes ready to put on when we get back. 


One time Mary Ryan and I spent Sunday with Maudie 
White. We went to her house on Friday after school and 
stayed until Sunday afternoon. Mrs. White invited us. Mrs. 
White is a nice lady. Mr. White owns the sugar refinery 
where my father and Mr. Ryan work. 


On Saturday morning at the Whites’ Mr. White and 
Maudie and I and Mary Ryan had breakfast together. That 
was all the family except Mrs. White and the baby and the 
nurse and the cook and the maid and the chauffeur. The 
nurse took care of the baby. Mrs. White stayed in bed and 
the maid took her breakfast upstairs on a tray and she ate 
it in bed. 

On Sunday morning both Mr. and Mrs. White had break- 
fast in bed. The nurse helped Maudie to get dressed. She 
put on the same clothes she wore to church and she didn’t 
have to change. The baby didn’t go to church but stayed at 
home with the nurse. 


When it was time to go to church Mr. and Mrs. White 
came downstairs and the chauffeur brought the car to the 
front door and we got in and went to church. At church I 
saw my father and mother and my brothers and sisters in a 
seat at the back of the church. Mary Ryan and I sat with 
Mr. and Mrs. White and Maudie in their seat at the front. 
There were red cushions on the seats, and there were foot- 
stools with red padding to kneel on. My knees didn’t hurt 
when I knelt with the Whites. 

When we came out of church the car was waiting and we 
drove back to the Whites’ house. The cook had dinner 
ready. Mrs. White rang a bell when she wanted anything, 
and the maid brought it. 

I thought about the things I had heard in church, about 
how it was as hard for the rich to get into heaven as it was 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle. I was sorry 
for Mrs. White. I thought how Mrs. White couldn’t get into 
heaven because she was rich. That was before I knew about 
the needle being the posts of a gate in Palestine. 


I thought about how on the Sabbath thou shalt do no 
manner of work. I thought perhaps Mrs. White would get 
into heaven because she didn’t work on Sunday, if God would 
only forgive her for being rich. 

I thought about how God loves the poor more than the 
rich. I thought perhaps my mother and Mrs. Ryan would 
get into heaven because they were poor, if God would only 
forgive them for working on Sunday. 
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Methods of Etching 


Murray W. Kearns 


®ETCHING AND THE PRINTING of etchings is in a 
very small sense a method of reproduction. A line drawing or 
tonal arrangement is scribed by different methods on a 
copper or zinc plate and printed by means of an etching press. 
There are several methods of etching, each technique requir- 
ing special handling and understanding. A copper or zinc 
plate can, be used in nearly all types of etching. In “dry 
point” a sharp needle very similar to a dentist’s tool is used 
to cut the surface of the plate. Each line is scratched or cut 
into the plate, the darkness and lightness of the line depend- 
ing on the depth of the cut. Upon close examination it will 
be found that each cut line resembles the ploughed furrow 
in a field. When printing, the ink is wiped into these furrows 
and the surface of the plate wiped clean, leaving the ink in 
the lines only. Special paper is moistened over night and, 
when printing, is damp enough to be pressed into all these 
lines to pick up the ink. This dry point process is actually a 
very fine technique widely used in the last few years. 


Another technique valuable to the etcher is “hard ground” 
etching. The plate is heated and covered with an acid resist- 
ant ground coat of beeswax, asphaltum and tallow. When 
it is cool the etcher may begin to draw with a needle or 
etching tool on the plate, cutting through the ground. Lines 
may be drawn in this ground as close together as it is pos- 
sible to see with the naked eye. When the drawing is 
completed to the etcher’s satisfaction it is immersed in a 
solution of nitric acid and water. The acid bites into the sur- 
face of the plate only where it has been exposed by the 
needle. The depth of the lines depends on their exposure, the 
temperature and the strength of the acid. Sometimes, for dark 
and light values of lines as many as five and six separate 
bitings are required on one plate. When the etcher is com- 
pletely satisfied with the work on the plate the ground is 
then removed with turpentine and the plate inked, wiped 
and printed as before. 


So far tonal values and shaded areas have only been 
obtainable by a multiple cross-hatching of lines. In this next 
process whole tonal areas may be bitten at once and a 
painted effect achieved. This is known as “aquatint etching.” 
A very fine ground of resin is put on the plate and heated. 
In the method now used of applying resin it has been 
estimated that about six hundred particles of resin per 
square inch adhere to the plate. A special acid-resistant 
varnish, known in the trade as “stop out varnish” is now 
applied to the area that is required to be pure white. The 
plate is immersed in the acid bath and all but the surface 
covered with varnish is bitten. The plate is then washed in 
water to stop the biting of the acid. When thoroughly dry the 
stop out varnish is again applied, this time to the lightest 
gray tone required. The plate is bitten, washed and dried as 
before and the next darker gray tone stopped out until it 
has been bitten down to the darkest darks. The acid bites 
around the fine dots of resin, therefore biting very evenly. 
After the etcher bites the last accenting darks he closely 
examines the plate and, satisfied that no more should be 
done, cleans the resin ground from the surface. Usually a 
few repairs to the plate at this point are made by cutting a 
few accenting lines deeper or burnishing darker areas back 
to a lighter state. The aquatint can then be inked, wiped and 
printed the same as before. The deeply bitten areas print 
dark, the lightly bitten areas print light. Aquatint can be 
printed in color using different colored inks on the plate. 
This color printing is done quite frequently here in Canada 
but the color usually seems rather secondary. There are 
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some exceptions to this but usually a black and white print 
tells the story quite effectively. 


There are several other etching techniques such as “soft 
ground,” “semi-hard ground,” and “flat etch.” Each of these 
has its own individual charm but I think that the three pro- 
cesses discussed tell partially the technical story of etching. 
In my etching “Baldwin Market” four different techniques 
are used. The dark areas in the bottom left hand side of 
the print are hard’ ground etching. The black coat of the 
bearded man in the foreground is done in a “‘flat-etch.” The 
tree is soft ground and the background buildings are very 
coarse aquatint. Compare the grain of the aquatint ‘““Tadous- 
sac Inlet” and the background areas in “Baldwin Market.” 
From this you can readily see some of the versatility of the 
medium. These two prints are technically good but not 
necessarily good etching. 


One of the many attractive features of the graphic arts is 
the cost of a print, which is an original, in comparison to 
many of the works of art being sold at exorbitant prices. 
The average good print here in Canada costs between fifteen 
and twenty dollars. So that this is one phase of art easily 
accessible to the average public. 


Monopoly 


Cyril A. Fry 


» THE READER who has been stimulated by Albert A. 
Shea (The Canadian Forum, January, 1951) to enquire 
into mass communications will find full dollar value in the 
Beveridge Report on the B.B.C.* 


Monopoly is the issue and the prospective reader may be 
well advised to read first the minority report submitted by 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, M.P. The conflict is clear. “In Paragraph 
359 of the Majority Report an extract is quoted from the 
evidence given on behalf of the Labour Party to the effect 
that the vast majority of listeners who naturally prefer to be 
entertained rather than educated, would listen to the best 
entertainment, if there was competition, and would miss the 
improving items interspersed in the B.B.C.’s programs. The 
Labour Party considered that that was a good reason for 
maintaining the public monopoly. It appears to me a most 
undemocratic reason. I am not attracted by the idea of com- 
pulsory uplift achieved by ‘the brute force of monopoly’ to 
use Lord Reith’s phrase.” Thus challenged, the main body 
of the Report may be better assessed. 


Mr. Lloyd’s ten colleagues argue that “To make broadcast 
programs directly and automatically dependent upon the 
preferences expressed by listeners would be contrary to the 
pursuit of the highest social purpose of broadcasting, which 
in the last resort is one of education. It is not undemocratic 
to say this, any more than it is undemocratic to say that the 
duty of the University teacher is not to say what he thinks 
the greatest number of his audience want to hear, but to say 
what he believes to be the truth.” 


There you have it. The actual evidence, piled high on both 
sides, is summarized and presented in a separate appendix. 
It bulks larger than the reports, reservations, and seven other 
appendices in the report itself. 


Most aspects of monopoly were assailed by one organiza- 
tion or another. Very few submissions fail to state in the 
beginning that they appreciate the great accomplishments 
of the BBC, but — The Labour Party, the TUC, a Fabian 
Research Group, and a Liberal Research Group attacked 


*Report of the Broadcasting Committee, 1949. His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, London. 6s. 6d. 
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Gargantua for his unwieldy proportions, his “Olympian aloof- 
ness,” and the temerity of his servants, although all favored 
retention of public control. The Labour Party and the TUC 
observed a leaning to the right, particularly on the part of 
BBC comedians, while Sir Waldron Smithers and the Listen- 
ers’ Association (shades of British Columbia) advocated 
commercial broadcasting to offset the Communist bias they 
often find in BBC programs. 


Geoffrey Cooper, M.P., submitted references to favoritism 
in the selection of performers and producers. The National 
Committee for Civil Liberties pointed out that BBC employ- 
ees are deprived of most of their civil rights on accepting 
employment. Scots and Welshmen objected to centralization 
in London. Actors’ Equity and the radiowriters wanted more 
than one employer to turn to when they encountered a “take 
it or leave it” attitude. Lever Brothers and Radio Luxem- 
bourg wanted advertising. The newspapers were against it 
—and for good measure, they opposed any extension of 
news services. The National Bookmakers Protection Associa- 
tion complained that they had no chance to defend betting 
against those who were given air time to attack it. 


From this mass of sweet reason and sour grapes, the 
essence has been distilled. If the proposals are accepted, the 
BBC will remain one large public monopoly, carrying no 
sponsors or advertising. It will still be recognizable, but the 
application of one hundred separate recommendations must 
Certainly change its outline. 
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While preferring a single chartered corporation, for 
reasons of economy and control, the committee seeks to 
modify the monolithic structure. Wales, Scotland, and Nor- 
thern Ireland would each have a sepatate Broadcasting 
Commission charged with securing autonomy in the Home 
Service to their respective countries. The domination of 
television by officials schooled on sound, against which Nor- 
man Collins, former controller of television, resigned in 
protest last autumn, would end. The new medium would be 
granted wider scope within which to develop its full 
capacities. 

Very High Frequency broadcasting, corresponding to FM 
in North America, is the hope held out by the committee of 
a closer approach to democracy of the ether. If their sugges- 
tion is adopted, universities, local authorities, and “public 
service organizations” will have the opportunity of operat- 
ing their own transmitters. 

One proposal, while not entirely novel, deserves thought 
by many publicly-owned corporations. A “Public Represen- 
tation Service” would be to the BBC what the general meet- 
ing is to a consumers’ cooperative. In addition to taking over 
Audience Research and Publications, this group would re- 
ceive and investigate outside criticisms and suggestions while 
conducting its own critical researches into BBC programs 
and the methods used in other countries. 


The Service would assist the Governors to discharge the 
wider responsibilities which the committee believes they 
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should accept. In a twenty-page chapter on the “Safeguards 
Against the Dangers of Monopoly” (including a section 
headed “Watch on the Watchdogs”), parliamentary control 
exercised through a ministry is rejected on the ground that it 
would place a powerful weapon of persuasion in the hands of 
the government of the day. 

With private competition as an antidote to monopoly ruled 
out, in the committee’s opinion, by wavelength shortages and 
the probable misdirection of “social purpose” which would 
result, the governors form the only alternative left to protect 
the faith. 

The report likens a cloud in Wordsworth’s poem 

“., . that heareth not the loud winds when they call, 
And moveth altogether if it move at all” 


to the actions expected of the governors as their duties are 
now prescribed. ‘lo change their status, the committee would 
abolish the document which warns prospective governors off 
the particular, bidding them concentrate on the general. In- 
stead, they want the governors to exercise the functions of a 
minister in respect to his department, keeping the BBC in 
touch with public opinion and alert to outside criticism. If a 
governor wishes to take an interest in some specialized aspect 
of the Corporation he should have every right to do so. But 
only collectively should the governors apply their Ministerial 
authority. 

Not all of the recommendations are made with unanimous 
approval. Notes and reservations appear from several mem- 
bers, and the significant split within the signers of the 
majority report concerns advertising. Those opposed set out 
their case in greater detail, while the three in favor (including 
the chairman) propose set hours for advertising messages. 
The report provides enough material to furnish several even- 
ings of discussion on applications to Canadian problems 
alone. Defenders of the CBC, which incidentally comes in 
for a few kind words, could find substantial reinforcement 
for their opinions, while even the Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters might find finer words in their favor than could 
the lawyers in submissions to the Massey Commission. 


Along with wide discussions of monopoly in action, the 
reader acquires considerable incidental information. Even 
today, the whole of Great Britain and Northern Ireland is 
incompletely covered by BBC facilities. The availability of 
the three programs is as follows: Home—92.4 per cent; Light 
—98.5 per cent; and Third—68.3 per cent. The Third Pro- 
gram cost £775,000 in 1948. At any given time it can expect 
to draw about 90,000 listeners, less than 1 per cent of the 
total. It has dropped to this figure from a percentage of 4 in 
1946, when it began operations. However, the BBC in 1948 
made a net profit on the Radio Times and The Listener of 
over a million pounds, which more than covers expenditure on 
the Third. About 11 per cent of the revenue from sound 
licences goes to pay for television. The committee would like 
to see this practice stopped, and have the BBC borrow the 
money for capitalization. The BBC, for its part, hopes to 
make television available to 88 per cent of the population 
by the end of 1954. 


According to the Postmaster General, 99 per cent of the 
listeners and viewers need only a postal reminder to pay the 
annual fee. The Canadian government might look at this 
figure and sigh. But if this is the case, one wonders why 
some sort of plebiscite of licence holders might not be con- 
ducted on the question of admitting advertising. The com- 
mittee leaned heavily on figures collected by the Gallup Poll, 
and indirectly on results of Audience Research dealing with 
general satisfaction or otherwise of listeners. But possibly 
an answer opposed to “‘social purpose” would have been too 
embarrassing. 
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Film Review 
D. Mosdell 


® THE STEEL HELMET is a movie about the war in 
Korea; the first Korean war film, in fact, to come through 
to us from Hollywood so far. It is both powerful and sicken- 
ing, as any halfway realistic film about modern war must 
be; at the same time there is no trace of anti-war sentiment 
in it. The hero is a very Hemingwayesque sergeant called 
Zack; he is rough and tough and monosyllabic, with a broad 
streak of sentimentality running through the rock of his 
personality like a bad and generous fault. This is a familiar 
character-type in modern fiction—his opposite number, if 
a similar story were being written about women, would be 
the prostitute with the heart of gold. Zack belongs in a war 
story; he is a man who is created by and for the army; it 
is impossible to imagine him in any other setting. Around 
Zack gathers a little group of American soldiers who are cut 
off completely by the Reds; under his leadership they reach 
the shelter of a huge Chinese temple, and there make a final 
stand against the enemy—fighting, of course, against im- 
possible odds and with the utmost heroism. 


The group of Americans is the usual assortment of vary- 
ing types; nobody is a cipher; each man represents a definite 
and somewhat standardized sort of person, and never for a 
moment fails to be consistent with himself. There is, for 
instance, the reformed conscientious objector, who confides 
to Zack while rapidly loading and firing a gun, that when the 
war is over he is going home to become a priest; there is the 
pleasant young Negro medico; and the inevitable screwball, 
the man who refuses to speak a word, except now and then 
privately to a donkey—naturally he’s the first one to be 
eliminated by a Red sniper, though he struck me as one of the 
more attractive members of the cast. There is also a small 
South Korean boy for the sergeant to display that streak of 
sentiment over, and who is also intended to be fairly 
appealing in his own right. 

You may feel differently; but I must report that none of 
these characters aroused in me the slightest emotional sym- 
pathy; perhaps because of the relentless typing. I was not 
upset when any of them died—and they all did die, but four. 
But no one could help being seriously upset by the vivid and 
undecorated account of what such men have to endure and 
go on enduring in this war, or indeed in any war; and on that 
account The Steel Helmet must be given top marks. 


Since it is a Hollywood production, a certain amount of 
special pleading on behalf of the American way of life as the 
only feasible one is inevitable, as well as the familiar sug- 
gestion, by default as it were, that the Americans have been 
and are fighting the Korean war alone. It is easier, for some 
reason, to dismiss that kind of flag-waving with a tolerant 
shrug, than to accept without comment the conversation 
between a crusading Communist prisoner-of-war and the 
American Negro medical aide. “What are you fighting on 
their side for, anyway?” asks the Communist angrily. “You 
can’t even eat with them except in a war.” 


The American Negro answers: “A hundred years ago I 
couldn’t even get on a bus. Now I can ride in the back seats. 
Another fifty years, and I may get to ride in the middle. Some 
things you just can’t rush, Buster.” 


It is appalling to think, as The Steel Helmet clearly 
intends us to, that that is, or ought to be, the prevailing 
philosophy among loyal and sensible and intelligent American 
Negroes in general. It seems far more likely that the whole 
conversation was dreamed up by some timid script-writer 
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whose hair is as straight as a board, and whose skin is 
nowhere near mahogany. 

Last month we suggested that the National Film Board 
short, Toronto—Boom Town, was to some extent an attempt 
to substitute a new legendary sophistication for Toronto’s 
old legendary straight-laced Puritanism, and pointed out that 
switching myths is essentially a superficial and profitless 
activity, though amusing for the myth-makers. Now it seems 
that the Toronto clergy are up in arms against the National 
Film Board for daring to blaspheme against Toronto’s sacred 
reputation as a city of churches, and have demanded that the 
film be withdrawn from circulation. This development is 
instructive in at least two ways. It sheds a cruelly unflattering 
light on the thought processes of the Toronto clergy, for one 
thing. A self-appointed censor, however high-minded his 
motives, is an unlovély creature, whose activities are usually 
self-defeating. Toronto—Boom Town will almost certainly 
triple its audience, if enough publicity is given to the 
attempted boycott. 

The other point which the incident serves to illustrate is 
the fact, long ago recognized and duly noted by anthropolo- 
gists, that the only safe time to attack a myth is about a 
century after its death, by which time of course you are only 
flogging a dead horse. On the whole, the National Film 
Board should be grateful for the experience, and chalk the 
whole business up to education. 


Correspondence 


The Editor: I am very happy to know that Madeleine 
Sheridan enjoys my articles and sorry indeed that she should 
have been grieved by a phrase in one of them. However, I 
feel bound to point out that the remark at issue was not 
petulant and required no thinking out, since I was explicitly 
stating what I personally meant by a given word. 

Although I have many Catholic friends, I do not think it 
is any business of mine to remind them of what Maritain 
has told them far more eloquently than I could hope to do, 
even when I agree with him. While the desirability of doing 
what one wants may seem revelant to the anecdote of a 
progressive—or any other—school child, I must at the risk 
of appearing ungracious insist on my right to say what I 
want to, so long as I am not accepting payment for saying 
something else. 

I have no wish to wound or distress any reader; but I am 
unrepentant in stating that for me any dogma imposed from 
above as an essential article of faith with effect from a 
specified date, involves a limitation on the conscience of 
man and as such is the opposite of progress. 

Stella Harrison, London, England. 


The Editor: My congratulations to you and to Mr. 
Michael Shenstone for the succinct “Notes on Paris” in the 
March issue. He caught the mood of the non-Communist 
Frenchmen excellently, and presented their “neutraliste” 
spirit ably and honestly. It is to his credit that he perceived 
this; most of the North American press corps permanently 
in this capital have been blind to it—at least in their writings. 
Only a few of us have tried, again and again, to emphasize 
the tremendous gap separating the approach of the vast 
majority of the people here from that of their non-representa- 
tive government spokesmen. 


The French governments have been weak followers of 
foreign benefactors. The people have clung to their inde- 
pendence. The governments and the official press seized the 
Korean war as their own. The people wanted none of it. The 
governments have attempted to foster enthusiasm for the 
murderous colonial war in the Viet Nam. The people have 
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shudderingly lamented it and refused to volunteer for ser- 
vice. The governments have followed the State Department 
policy against Russia, getting tough as Washington got 
tough and maintaining a united front at the Palais Rose 
Deputies Conference rather than attempting sincere negotia- 
tion. The people, on the other hand, have never stopped 
deploring and fearing the consequences of the “get tough” 
policy. They are scared stiff that “firmness” is being trans- 
formed into provocation, that a rearmed Germany might 
once again be France’s downfall, that some of the maniacs 
around the United States may yet get their way and begin 
a “limited” defensive war. 

The question is not so much who is right in this divergence, 
the people or the government. The point is simply that the 
official statements should never be accepted as the serious 
expression of popular opinion. The gap should always be 
understood, and the fact that these governments of France 
only speak for a handful of people on foreign policy matters 
should never be lost sight of. One may disagree with “neutra- 
lisme” quite strenuously, but like Galileo’s earth, “it turns 
nonetheless.” It is there, remarkably omnipresent, and it is 
time it became a factor in the calculations of the inter- 
national strategists. It exists, I might add, throughout 
Western Europe’s peoples. Honest and complete reporting 
on France today must accord it its proper place instead of 
simply taking government speeches at face value. 

Herbert Steinhouse, Paris, France. 


The Editor: It was perhaps to be expected that in addi- 
tion to a substantial thumbprint you should also give space 
in your O Canada column to an account of the comments on 
modern art by two CCF members of the Ontario Legislature. 
Perhaps, however, you will in fairness allow me to add that 
four days later the Ontario CCF convention, after full dis- 
cussion of the issues involved, unanimously passed the 
following resolution: 

“The CCF reaffirms its belief that the fine arts, music and 
literature have a great part to play in the development of 
our culture, and that the freedom of the arts from all politi- 
cal control is essential in a democracy. Be it resolved there- 
fore that a CCF government would increase the grants to 
public art galleries, art societies and similar institutions, and 
that such grants shall never be made a reason for interference 
with the freedom of such institutions in all matters within 
their competence.” Gwenyth Grube, Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: Since coming to England I have been receiving 
The Canadian Forum monthly and always enjoy it. Your 
book reviews are good, the editorials usually provide an in- 
teresting picture of Canadian problems, and the paper’s 
general interest in all Canadiana has always gone down well 
with me. But Stella Harrison’s “Letter from London” usually 
upsets me terribly. And the one in your February issue 
made me see red. In fact, it made me boil. Frankly, I think 
you owe your readers a truer picture of England today. 

I have been here over a year now, and cannot be so blithe 
and happy about the situation as your correspondent seems 
to manage. Naturally I have no idea of her political com- 
plexion, but I suspect that she looks at things through the 
rose-colored spectacles of the planners. I cannot honestly 
see how she can say that people in Canada are no better off 
than those here, which is what she implies in the letter in 
question. 

It might be well for people in Canada to realize that the 
average wage here is less than half that of the average 
weekly stipend a Canadian workman receives. According to 
the latest figures, which will be as accurate as government 
figures can be, the average wage here is about nineteen 
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dollars and fifty cents in terms of Canadian money. Yet in 
any reference for a similar weekly average in Canada, I find 
the sum fixed at forty-two dollars and some cents. The sad 
part of it is that prices are mot proportionately lower. Many 
a man is struggling to keep his wife and family in food and 
clothing on something like sixteen dollars a week. Rents here 
are fixed at pre-war level and are very cheap indeed, but 
young people seeking living space face many problems des- 
pite low rents. The number of houses needed to house those 
awaiting accommodation is astronomical. Someone has cal- 
culated that it would take sixteen years at the present rate 
of government building (200,000 per year) to house those 
on present lists. 


The paragraph which really angered me most in the letter 
(February, 1951) was that dealing with the meat question. 
Perhaps, unfortunately, I read it just after rising from the 
dinner table where my husband and I had partaken of that 
magnificent Sunday joint to which Stella Harrison referred. 
With no exaggeration, it was about an inch and a quarter 
thick and would have fitted easily onto a quarter of this 
page. And that was our ration for the week. The grim part 
of it is that the latest reports say we may have another cut in 
the ration, reducing it to six-pennyworth or even less. Now 
what about these rabbits and this fish and these tinned 
meats which are so much more plentiful than in Canada? 
Rabbits have soared in price to seven shillings each and 
housewives queue for hours for them. Our fish woman, who 
usually comes around with fish for us once weekly, hasn’t 
been around much lately. “There’s little fish to be had, 
Mrs. Bradbury. And when there is plenty, I hate to bring it 
‘round. It’s so expensive.” 


We've had some of that Irish stewed steak referred to, too. 
In fact we have it every week—you’ve got to eat something. 
But somehow I can’t help thinking that it has more of an 
equine than a bovine flavor about it. No doubt you think I 
am exaggerating, but butchers have actually said that where 
they used to get horse meat for cat and dog food, they can 
get none now. It has gone underground to the black-market 
and is being sold for human consumption. There are other 
meats to be had off the ration, too. But the average housewife 
cannot afford to pay such prices for meat to eke out her 
ration. 

Miss Harrison would no doubt point out also that you 
can get cheese, egg and sugar substitutes off-the-ration too, 
so that we are not really badly off at all. But she wouldn’t 
tell you that all these things are terribly expensive. True, 
some people can afford to buy them, but the average woman 
with a family cannot afford to buy many, if any, of these 
luxuries. Tinned goods such as soups, vegetables and fruit 
are very costly by Canadian standards, and are becoming 
increasingly hard to get because of a serious shortage of tin. 


There are other irksome shortages to put up with too. 
Coal is strictly rationed and everyone has to think twice 
before lighting a second fire in the house. We are blessed 
with a paper shortage so that many shops post signs asking 
their customers to bring their own paper for wrapping the 
purchases and all too often things go into the shopping basket 
uinwrapped. In clothing, bedding, towels, the price rise has 
fyeen fearsome. In our business, my husband calculates that 
prices have risen from six to nine times those of pre-war, yet 
wages have only gone up by two or three times their 1939 
figure. It is pretty hard at times to make both ends meet. 


Of course, it wouldn’t be fair to say that everything is 
worse. You can buy more vegetables, greens and fruit than 
you could a year ago, and consumer goods, until the re- 
armament program began, were gradually coming back to 
the shops—at a price. But it looks now as though that little 
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improvement will be lost and that the threat of war with 
Russia will condemn the British people to further austerity. 
They have had a lot to bear and they still have much to put 
up with. I admire them for their quiet courage. Yet some- 
times you can’t help feeling how tired and hopeless they 
are too. There is an air of resignation and patient forebear- 
ance with so many of them. Hence, it seems to me that they 
deserve a better representation in Canada than your paper 
has given. They’d be the !ast people to ask for sympathy but 
you owe them the courtesy of showing things in a truthful 
light. And to say that they are better off than Canadians 
smacks of an insult. 
(Mrs. W. A.) Agnes G. Bradbury, 
Stockton-on-Tees, County Durham, England. 
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AS THE WORLD WAGS ON: Arthur R. Ford; Ryerson 
Press; pp. 228; $4.00. 


Publication of the autobiography of a newspaperman who 
has been a close—sometimes an inside—observer of Cana- 
dian public affairs since 1907, is of interest to a wide circle 
in Canada. And when this man has been a confidant of 
both Borden and Meighen, sometimes enjoying information- 
sources denied to most other newswriters, there was reason 
to hope that new light might be shed on some of the 
spectacular events of which he was perhaps more than a 
witness. 

Despite the prying of reporters and the competition 
between newspapers, the facts behind important political 
events often emerge very slowly. One of these darker spots 
is the period leading up to the formation of the Union 
Government in 1917, in which Borden and Meichen were 
deeply involved. It may be that Arthur Ford knows no 
more than he sets down—which is what was made public 
at the time—or it may be that, because some of the actors are 
still alive. he feels that the time has not yet come to tell 
all he knows. 

Althouch for thirty years editor of the London Free 
Press, Ford has remained so much the renorter that he likes 
to be where events are happening and to revort them, 
rather than editorialize about them later. Instead of 
retiring into his editorial sanctum, and covering what he 
writes with a cloak of anonymity, he prefers, in addition 
to editorial work. to write interpretative accounts under his 
ee This he has done from many parts of the 
world. 


While Ford’s book may disappoint those who honed for 
new light on some of the obscure spots in the political history 
of the immediate past, the story of an active newspaner- 
man’s life from the day he got a job on the Stratford 
Herald; his years as a reporter on the Ottawa Journal and 
the Winnipeg Telegram; his many years in the Parliamentary 
Press Gallery; and his subsequent career as an editor, 
naturally constitutes an interesting record. 


Ford, though a Conservative, mostly emploved by Con- 
servative newspapers, and for many years closelv connected 
with the Conservative political organization (but never 
a candidate for public office), is far from being a political 
partisan. Undoubtedly he has had many chances to run 
for office (of which he says nothing), but he is evidently 
much more interested in such forms of public service as the 
Chancellorship of the University of Western Ontario and 
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Morning Bath 


Castile soap 

Mottled like Parian marble. 

Amber water from the soft cistern 

Splashed in a basin of rose and gold 

With seashell flutings. 

Its drawers slip in and out with satin smoothness. 

Grandfather carved the washstand of walnut. 

“Good Morning” says the linen splasher in woollen cross- 
stitch. 


Double hollyhocks, yellow, white, mahogany, 

Screen the open window, 

That the milk-boy, padding barefoot 

On the warm white boards of the village sidewalk 

And clanking his pail handle, 

May not see the naked child 

Standing ecstatic, 

Hands starfished, 

Under amber water from the soft cistern, 

And face dripping the fragrance 

Of Castile soap, mottled like Parian marble. 
Eleanor McNaught. 


Speculations on the Effect of a Writer’s 
Medium on his Craft 


Nosing glass—distinction enviously, 
I yearned. 
18 carat gold, it read. A portable. 
Bijou keys were framed in glitteringbars. 
Bourgeois grape, I foxed myself 
still sharply hungry underneath. 
And yet my novel, my brutal 
roman du pays. Frankly in places . . . Well, 
frank! 
My verse, my stark, stark epic of the lumber yard, 
would that continue stark? 
Or would it soap my declinaceous bum 
and bolomondely him down Bond St. way, 
gloss him to an altar and a gunsome mate 
rodded in the Rue de Rivoli? 
And my strong-meat epic hash 
sweet and recherche ananas au kirsch? 
A shrug’s the answer. Never shall I know. 
J. L. Smallwood. 


Bigot 
In his mind’s forest 
a sapling bright 
one-sidedly 
grew to the light 
till towering high 
firm-rooted it stood 
and blocked the sun 
from the rest of the wood. 

Fred Cogswell. 


Poet Killed in Action 


I said the moon looks like a lost gull, 
Just as the shrapnel pierced my skull; 
And as I stumbled I thought how blood 
Equally can rhyme and mix with mud. 
Irving Layton. 


Paul Kane 


I like to visualize this interview: 

Sir George Simpson sitting behind his desk, 

And red-haired Kane, untidy, nervous, taut, 

And probably very shaggy and grotesque. 

Sir George: ‘“Harumph, young man, what’s this you want, 
Some help from Hudson’s Bay, a place to camp, 
And men to hold a Blackfoot buck stone still 

While you get out your brush and paint the scamp?” 
Paul Kane: “Yes sir, to make them live on canvas 
Long after bodies fall away to dust.” 

Sir George: ‘““Harumph, I think you must be crazy. 
That won’t affect your working hard, I trust?” 


And here’s another scene in which the artist lived: 
Picture the swollen forest squeezing a river 

Into a narrow sunlit pencil mark, 

The merest hair, the tiniest purple sliver, 

On a huge and rolling map of outdoor country. 

A light canoe is actually moving there 

With furious paddles and a driving purpose, 
Beyond the town’s protection, stripped and bare 
Before the bright intimidation of the sun, 
Beyond the intervention of the law. 

And suddenly ahead the sound of lilting song. . . 
The spring brigade, the vagabonds, the coureur du bois. 
Anyhow, there they were with red silk bands 
Around their heads, each merry extrovert. 

And how they laughed, they made such fun of Paul. 
On every short portage his feet would hurt. 
They called him gentle names, comparative terms, 
That meant a tenderfoot, a cheechako, 

Anything green, unwashed behind the ears, 

With awkward willingness, but oh, how slow! 
And presently they reached the blue Assiniboine, 
The blue Red River and Fort Garry, 

Where Kane the artist hired a horse and cart, 
And started out alone to paint the prairie. 


He joined a buffalo hunt, came near to joining 
His Celtic ancestors. A wounded giant bull 
Refused to stand for Kane’s preliminary sketches 
Unreasonably active with his hide stuffed full 

Of Indian bullets. He charged and Kane retreated, 
Regained a horse and killed his adversary; 
Celerity unusual in an artist, 

But after that the artist was more wary. 

He painted Indian chiefs. He posed them neatly 
With pseudo-Arabic horses—that was when 

He made a big mistake because the critics 

Said Arab mounts were not imported then. 

And Kane went home, his great adventure ended; 
He brought his paintings back, a native art 

To hang inside the bare museums of a people, 
The needed plasma for his own tired heart. 

And then he died. I think he didn’t care, 
Perhaps expecting to find his Indians there. 


If one should ask, “What is Canadian art?” 
Then lead him to the north, the “Solemn Land,” 
Where Thomson left his brush beside a northern lake. . . 
And take that stranger gently by the hand: 
Here’s Morrice with his half-Parisian style, 
And Emily Carr whose totems drink the rain; 
Then lead your sceptic through the painted past 
To where the Indians wait, and say, “Here’s Kane.” 
Alfred W. Purdy. 
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the Chairmanship of the Ontario Cancer Foundation. And 
it may be significant that the first book he wrote was in 
collaboration with J. S. Woodsworth. 

Since he is a professional writer and, as such, presumably 
concerned with the need for accuracy, it is a pity that his 
book is marred by errors which more careful editing would 
have avoided. He must know that the famous woman 
agricultural expert of the Winnipeg Free Press was singular 
in name as in every other way, yet on page 15 he refers 
to her as Cora Hinds. It is sometimes hard to separate 
the Davises from the Davies; but the Vancouver lawyer, 
E. P. Davis, was well enough known to have avoided such 
a mix-up. Then, too, a press gallery correspondent should 
not have made the mistake in the year of Laurier’s death 
disclosed on page 106; while it is obvious that the Golden 
Gate at San Francisco existed long before the bridge named 
after it (p. 198). And, finally, some writers consider the 
word flair not yet fully established in English usage, but 
no one would suggest changing its spelling to flare, as on 
page 117. 

It is in no captious spirit, but with a lively sense of 
fellow-feeling that I draw attention -to these errors. As 
one whose life has run a similar span, I may say I found 
Ford’s book very interesting —even if, as I suspect, he 
sometimes succeeds too well in restraining the impulse to 
tell all. D.M. LeBourdais. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE IRON CURTAIN: Sir Maurice 
Peterson; Longmans, Green; pp. xi & 314; $5.00. 

This is perhaps an unfortunate title for the memoirs of a 
diplomat of some 36 years in the Foreign Office—even if 
the last three have been spent (as ambassador) in the main 
post behind the curtain. The real interest of the author’s 
career has been in the countries of the Near and Middle 
East, with also a comparison of Republican and Franco 
Spain in the two tours of duty there. 

Perhaps one should not look for detailed knowledge of 
the countries a diplomat is stationed in—or is it that the 
Scot like the Englishman takes his island with him? (How- 
ever even taking the dog for a walk in the woods can cause 
diplomatic trouble in Moscow.) It is in Japan that the 
author seems least able to penetrate the surface; there are 
the superficial descriptions of Japanese houses and geishas 
and the odd assertion that the Japanese language, as well 
as civilization, is borrowed from China. 

The interest of the book lies in the descriptions of 
personalities, especially of A. J. Balfour in the Washington 
negotiations of 1921-2, or of Lord Lloyd as High Com- 
missioner in Egypt, the first sympathetic, the second not. 








As the World Wags On 
By ARTHUR R. FORD 


Reminiscences of the last fifty years by the editor of The 
London Free Press. 


“One of the most valuable collections of Press Gallery 
reminiscences ever written in Canada.”-—Saturday Night. 
“The great reporter at his supreme best. This story ought to 
become a classic in every school of journalism in the country.” 
—The Winnipeg Free Press. $4.00 
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Of foreign figures those who come clearest are Molotov and 
Pétain. The latter’s and the author’s relations with the 
Spanish government and the Falange make illuminating 
reading on the Spanish situation early in the war, showing 
that the author then considered Spain’s intervention 
unlikely. 

The discussion of the Hoare-Laval agreement is again of 
value at the present. Sir Maurice points to the danger of 
lesing more by insisting on unimportant points and neglect- 
ing the over-all diplomatic and strategic position. Our pre- 
war experiences have perhaps made us too ready to cry 
“Munich.” What is needed is a study of the mishandling 
of the previous and smaller crises—certainly we are given 
a provocative reading here. 


The real problem of the book is the relation of the expert 
to the ignorant master, Democracy. Sir Maurice condemns 
the foreign secretaries between Curzon and Eden as “un- 
inspired personalities”; he condemns the heated misinfor- 
mation in which public debate so often occurred :in the 
thirties. Can the solution, though, be in open expression 
before Cabinet and Parliament, of Foreign Office officials 
who disagree with the Foreign Secretary on policy? Such a 
recasting of the British Civil Service tradition on American 
lines would have repercussions far outside the Foreign Office 
and strike at the root of official anonymity, the basis of the 
British system. The recent American scene would seem to 
have provided sufficient warning against bringing such 
officials into public debate. George Bennet. 


THE WORLD IN CRISIS: J. Salwyn Schapiro; McGraw- 
Hill; pp. ix, 419; $6.00. 

Some two years ago, Professor Schapiro published a 

very penetrating and illuminating analysis of the intellectual 
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content of nineteenth-century liberalism in Britain and 
France, entitled Liberalism and the Challenge of Fascism. 
It explained liberal economic and political thought, and was 
especially good on John Stuart Mill. It also included chap- 
ters on Napoleon III, Proudhon, and Carlyle, who were 
treated as forerunners of twentieth-century fascism. The pre- 
sent volume, which is a similar treatment of our social, intel- 
lectual, and moral problems today, in the middle of the 
twentieth century, does not seem to me to be so fresh or 
so suggestive. But it can be recommended as giving a com- 
prehensive review of the “isms” of our days and a clear 
explanation of the connection between social and economic 
developments on one side and intellectual trends on the 
other. Professor Schapiro is himself a product of eighteenth- 
century enlightenment and ninteenth-century liberalism— 
this was what made his previous book such good reading— 
and this new volume of his seems to me to fall short in that 
he doesn’t probe the full depth of the anti-rational totalitar- 
ian reaction which challenges our civilization. He is a little 
too easily impressed by the forms of our democracy, and not 
worried enough by the implications of the intellectual and 
spiritual chaos all about us. But no one will be wasting time 
in reading his cool, matter-of-fact analysis. F.HU. 


IDEAS AND MEN: The Story of Western Thought: 
Crane Brinton; George J. McLeod; pp. ix, 587; =e. 

“You may write me down,” says Professor Brinton, “as 
born in the eighteenth century and yet not too aan 
able—not at any rate schizophrenic in the mid-twentieth.” 
With all the totalitarian liberals in our Western world who 
have been seduced by communism, and all the professional 
Christians who are taking advantage of our current per- 
plexities by trying to convict us of sin and to lead us back 
to the guidance of priests and theologians, what we need 
chiefly just now is a more abundant supply of men who 
were born in the eighteenth century. 

Professor Brinton’s book is a survey of the path along 
which western man has come from the culture of classical 
Greece and Rome, through the Christianity of the Middle 
Ages, the Humanism, Protestantism, and Rationalism of 
the earlier centuries of the modern age, the Enlightenment 
of the eighteenth and the Liberalism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, down to the unfinished business of the mid-twentieth 
century. He brings out very clearly the elements both of 
strength and of weakness in each successive phase of our 
Western civilization. He deals with the great heroic figures 
in each age, but he is concerned primarily not with abstract 
philosophical thought but with the general outlook on life 
of the educated classes in each age and with the problem 
of how far their ideas permeated to the masses. 

The book is written in a tone of genial, urbane, tolerant 
scepticism, which will no doubt annoy some readers, espe- 
cially those of a religious temperament who wish to be told 
that the world went off the track in those ages when 
humanism or science supplanted religion as the guide of life. 
But the author holds the balance between conflicting points 
of view about as fairly as it is humanly possible to do; indeed 
he leans over backwards to avoid offending religious suscepti- 
bilities. His pages are full of good sayings. If this represents 
the sort of thing which Harvard students have been getting 
in their recently inaugurated general studies, they are to be 
congratulated. F.HLU. 


WORLD TRADE AND INVESTMENT: D. B. Marsh: 
McLeod (Harcourt, Brace) pp. 594; $8.75. 

Professor Marsh deals with the theory of international 
trade, describes its mechanism, and gives an account of the 
efforts to meet post-war problems. Each part is done well, 
but the emphasis on the last part is so great that the book 
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may (and we hope soon!) become largely of historical 
interest. The welding of theory and practice into one is 
singularly difficult in economics. His use of indifference 
curves, for instance, may clarify the theory, but no “prac- 
tical” use of them is made. A few criticisms may be offered. 

Exchange control is an invention of the devil (p.79) and 
Profzssor Marsh sees a progression from it to political 
totalitarianism, whereas both may perhaps be traced to a 
general failure to deal with the aftermath of the first war. 
This failure was not confined to those countries which con- 
trolled exchange rates. “ . Dumping always hurts the 
dumping country and helps the country that is dumped 
upon.” (p.326) This is a bold generalization, even modified 
by a footnote on underemployment which suggests a greater 
mobility of labor than is commonly found. “Income equals 
Consumption plus Investment; Saving equals Income minus 
Consumption; therefore Saving equals Investment.” (p.114) 
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“.. like the equality of savings and investment, it is brought 
about by a complex adjustment of income and prices which 
affects the whole range of economic activity.” (p.191) The 
first of these two quotations arrives at a self-evident con- 
clusion and the second is incompatible with it. The amount 
of income, consumption, saving and investment may be 
brought about by all sorts of complexities, but the equality 
of savings and investment is brought about by definition, 
and no playing about with language can affect this. 


Professor Marsh sometimes labors the obvious and at 
other times assumes a fairly wide background of economics, 
His use of the word “autonomous” is sometimes questionable, 
and surely “arbitrageur” does not exist? Some of the des- 
criptive material is clumsily expressed; to expect distinction 
of style in the theoretical part is perhaps too much. Fairness 
demands a record of the fact that Professor H. S. Ellis, in 
his introduction, refers to the style as pure, direct and 
elegant. C. A. Ashley 


THE INFINITE MOMENT AND OTHER ESSAYS IN 
ROBERT BROWNING; W. O. Raymond; University 
of Toronto Press-Saunders; pp. 249; $4.00. 


What part of this information appears on the back of the 
volume is badly printed—in my review copy, at least, so 
let us hope it is an exception. The binding is academic and a 
sniff of the glue would identify the binders for the blind. The 
printing is not displeasing and the general format is solid 
and practical. 


But though perfection has apparently not yet become the 
aim of Canadian binders, the contents of the book show 
how excellent is the author’s achievement. This book repre- 
sents the fruit of fifty years of scholarship spent chiefly at 
Bishop’s College, Quebec. This contribution is a distinction 
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to Canadian letters and a work of permanent importance in 
Browning studies. Most of the eleven essays it contains were 
published originally in periodicals, and are devoted with 
perhaps three exceptions to central and critical issues in 
Browning scholarship. With sympathetic care the title essay 
discusses the quality of the poet’s mind and art in relation 
to an indeed momentous symbol. Professor Raymond’s most 
extensive work here is on The Ring and the Book: the three 
essays are a sound, if somewhat repetitive, example of his- 
torical research, as is the author’s discussion of the forgeries 
of Thomas J. Wise. Other essays, notably those on Fifine at 
the Fair and Browning’s casuists, are soundly sympathetic 
examples of interpretation—both of the poet and of his art. 
The essay on “Browning and the Higher Criticism” demon- 
strates the poet’s subjective idealism: his disposition to sepa- 
rate love from reason, and to make faith wholly dependent on 
the vision of the heart and wholly incapable of historicity. 
But since he shares idealism with his keen contemporary, 
Newman, and an inability to cope adequately with history 
with so notable a contemporary as T. H. Huxley, it is to 
Browning’s great credit that as a poet he scaled the ladder of 
religious myticism as far as he did in view of the spiritual 
paucity of his milieu and antecedents. The essay on the poet’s 
friend Isabella Blagden is a true if slightly alarming picture 
of a typical circle of Victorian litterateurs. The final essay is 
a survey of Browning studies since 1910 and it is very valu- 
able both for the check-list and the careful commentary. No 
mention is made of the most amusing phenomenon in the 
history of Browning studies, the extravagant nonsense which 
has always been spoken and written on the poet: perhaps 
Professor Raymond is both too kind and too businesslike to 
attend to this. 


This book is as sane and as sensitive as anything I have 
seen by a Canadian scholar. If only the excellent dust- 
jacket—so cleverly designed!—were the binding, and the 
binding the dust-jacket! What’s come to perfection perishes. 

Graham Cotter. 


THE PORTABLE COLERIDGE: edited, and with an 
introduction, by I. A. Richards; Viking Press (Mac- 
millan); pp. 630; $2.95. 


Mr. Richards’s selection is directed toward giving us 
the Coleridge we have forgotten or never known, as well as 
The Ancient Mariner and The Biographia Literaria: 150 
pages of poems, nearly 200 pages of the Biographia, nearly 
100 pages of letters and 100 pages more from notebooks, 
table talk, and other less-known prose works comprise 
the volume. It is a truism of Coleridge criticism that 
some of his best prose is written at his least formal, and 
the letters, notebooks, and table talk give us the vigor 
and charm of his personality, and the quickest and most 
living sense of his outgoing, affirming, and critical mind. 
But the pieces of the political and “theologico-metaphysical” 
prose and the literary criticism are the ones in which an 
editor finds himself faced with the difficulty of dis- 
entangling short passages from the ganglia of Coleridge’s 
complex organisms of thought. Poetry, politics, social 
institutions, religion, in fact all human subjects of rational 
discussion, are inextricably related in an intellectual posi- 
tion deeply indebted to Kant and Plato, but insisting espe- 
cially on a dynamic principle and on the multiplicity of 
consciousness. His critical quality, refusing to over-simplify 
yet, at his best, arriving through complex material at an 
inspiring clarity, is nowhere better illustrated than in the 
essay “On Method” taken from the Friend. It is good to 
see here, too, passages from The Statesman’s Manual and 
the Aids to Reflection. 
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In the Introduction, the biographical part sets out to 
destroy “The Great Disappointment” picture that has always 
lain like a blight on Coleridge studies. (It appeared last, 
and one hopes for the last time, in E. K. Chambers’s hostile 
biography.) Mr. Richards discusses the range of Coleridge’s 
achievement: “His poetry succeeds in more modes than 
most poets have attempted. In several, moreover, it is 
highly distinctive. No one else has anything like ‘Kubla 
Khan,’ anything like ‘Phanton and Fact,’ anything like 
‘Constancy to an Ideal Object.’ As to amount, it seems 
more impressive now than in the years when it was being 
measured against the output levels of Tennyson, Browning, 
or Swinburne . . .” As a philosopher, Mr. Richards sees 
that Coleridge is “primarily a psychologist,” as a journalist 
he is a “political realist,” and as a theologian his “discern- 
ment and courage won him pervasive and continuing influ- 
ence.” The Magnificent Idler theory is absurd. 

The critical sections of the introduction come to close 
grips with texts in the Richards manner and are too meaty 
to discuss briefly. If Mr. Richards leaves the reader— 
and Coleridge—with paradox and even ambiguity in the 
end, he is all in the tradition of his master, and, one might 
add, of his master’s master, Plato. The attempt to reconcile 
the search for authority with essentially relativist views is 
a brave one, and it is no wonder if in the brief introduction 
to a pocket selection it is hardly more than hinted at. But 
the attempt is the thing. 

In a long-term view, modern criticism as we know it 
began with Coleridge’s lectures on Shakespeare. In a short- 
term view it began with Mr. Richards’s Principles of Criti- 
cism. When Mr. Richards wrote his later work, Coleridge 
on Imagination, he was obviously converted by his subject 
contrary to some of his own premises. The Portable Coleridge 
provides a sound and sensitive introduction to one of the 
liveliest and most original English minds by one of its 
liveliest and most original critical progeny. 

Kathleen Coburn. 


MEASURE OF THE YEAR; Roderick Haig-Brown; Col- 
lins; pp. 279; $3.75. 

Mr. Haig-Brown is a stipendiary magistrate in a small 
logging town on Vancouver Island. The high point of the 
book is the chapter titled “Country Magistrate (in court).” 
It is a little masterpiece. The provincial government should 
make this chapter required reading for every other stipen- 
diary magistrate in B.C. In fourteen pages Haig-Brown 
shows himself the nearest thing to perfection as the personifi- 
cation of what a magistrate should be. The reader is deeply 
moved; his heart responds to this magistrate’s own striving 
for impartiality, his own tensions, anxieties, even suffering 
before arriving at a decision he considers just. One cannot 
better sum this up than to quote from the book: “For the 
most part crime is a sad little thing, shoddy, explainable, less 
than vicious, almost never villainous. And the people who 
come into court are hard-up or lazy, worried, frightened, 
foolish, sex-starved, or hasty, but almost never wicked.” 

This chapter is the more eloquent because of the appal- 
lingly slipshod manner in which the rendering of justice 
has been parcelled out by the Province of B.C., and, indeed, 
other western provinces. In outlying districts men are ap- 
pointed Stipendiary Magistrates who are often lacking in 
education, swayed by personal grudges, racial intolerance, 
desire for gain. Too often these appointees become the mere 
tools of the local police. More outrageous still: police officers 
and these S.M.’s for years received a share of the money 
they themselves imposed as fines. It was the only worth- 
while remuneration the magistrate received for his work. 
Result: too many convictions, penalty a fine: profit for 
police and magistrate. 
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As an experienced woodsman, keen fisherman and hunter, 
the author presents phases and activities of life on Vancouver 
Island in an interesting manner because he does know his 
subject. Similarly, as a book lover and collector, his chapter 
“On Making a Library” will appeal to all kindred souls 
who avidly read second hand book catalogues. 

Regarding his essay on “Trees,” it is worth noting that 
Haig-Brown is the author of a book, Timber. This is the 
best novel so far written on the logging industry in B.C. 
In it he did touch upon the ruthlessness and power of the 
big logging companies—but far too lightly. 

However, returning to Measure of the Year, the author 
has presented a sympathetic picture of coastal life on Van- 
couver Island that may quite favorably be compared with 
Thoreau’s Walden, Gilbert White’s Se/borne, and passages 
in the work of Richard Jefferies. Francis Dickie. 


HIS EYE IS ON THE SPARROW: Ethel Waters with 
Charles Samuels; Doubleday; pp. 278; $3.00. 

Ethel Waters’ autobiography is a startling and fascinating 
book. Its vigor and frankness more than make up for its 
obvious faults of style and organization. It may be unfair, 
but we are inclined to give Miss Waters credit for the book’s 
virtues, and to blame her ghostwriter for its flaws. By the 
time that you finish her story, you will feel that you know 
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Miss Waters well. Certainly few have revealed the private 
details of their lives so frankly, and few have given such a 
clear impression of both their faults and their virtues. Her 
life has been sordid, depressing, sensational, and glamorous 
—but never dull. 

Born in Chester, Pa., the daughter of a Negro girl who 
was raped at the age of twelve, Ethel was raised by her 
grandmother. Her childhood was a recurrent nightmare of 
poverty, filth, and violence. As she says, “By the time I was 
seven I knew all about sex and life in the raw. I could out- 
curse any stevedore, and took a sadistic pleasure in shocking 
people.” When her family moved to Philadelphia they lived 
in the red-light district where Ethel became “a very good 
child thief” and a dependable errand-girl for the prostitutes. 
Combined with her toughness, she developed a strong streak 
of religious piety as a result of a brief attendance at a 
Roman Catholic school when she was nine. At thirteen she 
was married, and at fourteen she left her husband. Then 
began her long upward struggle: from working as a scullion 
in a hotel to singing in saloons and honkytonks, to a featured 
turn with a vaudeville act, and then to fame as a blues singer 
and actress. Her narrative is spiced with details of the enter- 
tainment world and she gives a play-by-play account of her 
nightclub engagements and the shows that won her fame: 
As Thousands Cheer, Mamba’s Daughters, Cabin in the Sky, 
and Member of the Wedding. 


In one sense it is a wonderful success story of the slums 
to riches pattern, but in another it is a vivid proof of how 
completely even the most gifted artists are at the mercy of 
chance. In the 1930’s Ethel Waters was the highest-paid 
performer on Broadway. During most of the 1940’s she was 
on the rocks, labelled a has-been. Then came her chance 
to make the movie “Pinky,” and to star in the Broadway 
play, Member of the Wedding—and she was back on top. 
Along with the hazards common to all entertainers, Ethel 
Waters had to face the additional hazards imposed by her 
race. She minces no words in describing her experiences with 
discrimination, and it is clear that these experiences pro- 
duced a deep-rooted bitterness which shaped her attitude 
toward the whole white race. It is her forthright pride in 
her achievements not only as an artist but as a Negro which 
makes her story of more than passing interest. 

Edith Fowke. 


IN MY VIEW: Eric Newton; Longmans, Green; pp. 258; 
$2.50. 


Eric Newton is the art critic of the Manchester Guardian 
and the London Sunday Times; these essays are a selection, 
chronologically arranged from 1944 to 1949, from his news- 
paper articles. Intelligent critical journalism, common en- 
ough in England, is so rare here that even so personal and 
casual a book as this is a real pleasure to read; and because 
Newton shows himself to be a minor essayist of some 
distinction, it is possible to overlook the fact that his 
highest word of praise for any single canvas, or any 
exhibition, is “delicious.” 

Here are discursive, amusing, and sometimes even illum- 
inating comments on Cezanne, Sickert and Wood, Stanley 
Spencer, Ardizzone, Braque and Rouault, Chagall, and Paul 
Nash; an interesting essay on the artist and the theatre, 
and another on the strained relations between the Church 
and modern art; and above all, a particularly bright bird’s 
eye view of what the lucky Londoner has had an opportunity 
of seeing in the world of art over a five-year period. The 
general reader will be both entertained and instructed: the 
artist by turns pleased, exasperated, and envious; and the 
local art critic shamed into a reconsideration of his function 
and ability. D.HM. 
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MURDER BY MAIL: Fenn McGrew; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 
246; $3.00. 


This is a better-than-average mystery about murder on 
an Ohio college campus. While the plot itself is not partic- 
ularly unusual, the device used to unravel it gives it a certain 
novelty. The whole story is told through letters exchanged 
between the wife of a college professor and her friend in an 
Ontario sanatorium. The gossipy details of university life and 
the thumb-nail sketches of campus characters are enter- 
taining, and the detection-by-correspondence technique man- 
ages to sustain interest, although there is a little too much 
re-hashing of some rather obvious deductions. Readers 
may be interested to know that “Fenn McGrew” stands for 
two people: a Toronto schoolteacher, Julia McGrew, and 
a professor’s wife, Caroline Fenn; and that the book, like 
the mystery, was worked out by correspondence. EF. 
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The Valley of the Lower Thames 
1640-1850 
By F. C. Hamil 


A richly rewarding local history of the Lower 
Thames river region of Ontario. This intimate 
glimpse of the early roads, inns, mills, and the 
everyday life of the people, becomes the story of 
pioneer Canada, “writ small”. $5.00 


The Physiography of Southern 
Ontario 
By L. J. Chapman and D. F. Putnam 


A book and map indispensable to everyone inter- 
ested in geography, agriculture, conservation, and 
the geological history of the province. With 81 
photographs, maps and diagrams. $4.00 
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